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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, |so laboriously established. You saw them de- 
FRENCH CONSPIRACIES. liberating, at first almost publicly, under the 

Cour des Pairs, Affaire des 12 et 13 Mai, title of Amis du Peuple; then establishing 
1839. Rapport fait a la Cour. Par M. Mé.. secret societies, varied by their names, their 
rilhou. Faits Généraux et Premicre Série | principles, their composition, often agitated by 
des Faits Particuliers. Paris, 1839. Im-|the ambition of those who pretended to direct 
primerie Royale. them, leading the way to general anarchy by 
WE are rather surprised that this extraordinary | their intestine dissensions ; but, finally, nearly 
revelation should not have attracted the espe- united under one sole direction, absorbed by 
cial notice of some of our able contemporaries the grand society of Droits de Homme, and 
who daily enlighten the public, or of the producing the two famous insurrections of 
larger reviewers, who, four or five times a-| April 1834, which at the same moment de- 
year, illuminate the world with their Bude luged with blood Paris, Lyons, Saint Etienne, 
flare-ups. It is the most complete and curi- and violently agitated several other consider- 
ous exposition of the revolutionary spirit in able cities. That vast and impotent attempt 


Alibaud’s attempt in the following year, 1836 ; 
that of Meunier, in 1837; and the events at 
Strasburg, in 1838. Amidst these principal 
facts, the almost annual renewal of which de. 
serves serious attention, the grand act of am- 
nesty took place; a glorious act, which may 
have made a few ungrateful persons, but for 
which the authorities should not entertain any 
regret, since it has proved that the government 
of July was able to unite to the strength which 
could conquer the magnanimity which could 
pardon. The anarchical party, which it might 
have been thought would be discouraged by its 
defeat in April 1834, has not ceased for a single 
instant since that epoch in labouring at its 





France; remarkable as a picture of manners proved at once the desperate audacity of its| work of destruction. The new law respecting 
and illustration of personal adventures and authors, and their isolation and weakness. Five | associations (10th of April, 1834) made the 
conspiracies ; important in a national point of years have passed, and the city of Paris has/| factions feel the necessity of diminishing the 
view, not only to France, but to Europe, and just again been the theatre of a new armed | number of adepts composing each aggregation, 
especially to England, where similar antagonist attack—an attack vigorously stifled almost as but the number of aggregations themselves has 
principles are widely and seriously at work ;!soon as known—an attack which exhibited as|been augmented; the hierarchical relations 
and extremely interesting, were we only to assailants only a small number of individuals, | which unite them to one another have been 
consider it as a Tale of the Times in which we but which, by the violence and unity of its ex-| complicated ; the veil which hides from the in. 
live. We know no romance more exciting, no |ecution, by the nature of the means employed, | ferior agents the names of the supreme directors 
popular story better wrought up, and, as it by the principles in the name of which it was| has become more difficult to raise; the vigilant 
were, demanding the graphic accompaniments | made, is of a character to excite the highest de-|eye of the law has met with more obstacles ; 
of a Cruikshank, Brown, or Forrester; and gree of solicitude and indignation in all good|the doctrines professed in these dark unions 
whether we look at it as a true account of real citizens. In fact, it is impossible to see in the | have redoubled in perversity ; and the passions 
persons and actual circumstances, involving revolt which we have just witnessed, and| by which they are agitated have acquired more 
matter of great consequence to mankind, or which has left so many victims, a fortuitous | violence, in consequence even of the mystery in 
merely as the developement of a strange tragi- and momentary union of some hundreds of evil | which it was supposed they remained enveloped. 
comic combination, which might be read with doers, devoting themselves to acts of murder| The records of the tribunals offer but too many 
wonder even were it only invention, we think and pillage, only to satisfy the demands of | proofs of this sad truth. Without adverting to 
we cannot perform a more welcome task than vengeance and cupidity. Every thing repels all the processes which, since 1834, attest the 
by making a copious précis of this singular such an explanation. ‘The accused themselves, | existence of secret societies, and to their influ. 
piece of 153 quarto pages. according in that respect with the instruction, | ence on our interior tranquillity, we will confine 
On the the 14th of May a commission was attach the days of the 12th and 13th of May, | ourselves to citing three judicial facts, the inti. 
appointed to inquire into the ‘“Affaires” of the | 1839, to the still more mournful days of April, | mate connexion of which with the present pro- 
two preceding days, and Baron Pasquier the 1834, of which they claim to be the con-| cess will appear to you to be the more striking, 
chancellor of France, the Duke Decazes, tinuers. All the documents of judicial history | as two of those facts, the two processes respect- 
Count de Bastard, Barthe, Mérilhou, and the of the five years which separate April 1834 | ing gunpowder, relate even to the creation of 
Baron de Daunant, were named for the dis- from May 1839, unite in establishing this af- | the means of execution of the revolt which was 
charge of this high function. The present |flicting truth, that the anarchical passions | projected; and as the other, the publication of 
report by M. Mérilhou is the result of their! vanquished in 1834 have not, for a single} the ‘ Moniteur Républicain,’ and ‘ Homme 
investigation; and it sets out with a general'moment since that epoch, ceased their cri- | Libre,’ had for its object to induce persons to 
retrospect which we must lay before our! minal hostility to the constitution and the|take up the arms which were preparing. If 
readers :— repose of the country. It is not that we! you see the reappearance in the process of the 
“When the Court of Peers (says the re-|wish to establish an unjust identity between | revolt of May, of several of the persons who 
porter) was occupied with the process of April acts of unequal criminality ; but, when a party | figured in the anterior cases, you will easily 
1834, it thought it right to examine into the has declared itself the enemy of the established | conclude that those who have directed and exe- 
organisation of the vast plot which had burst! government, when men agree in their wishes! cuted the insurrection had prepared beforehand 
forth at once in various parts of the kingdom. |for its destruction, it is allowable for the coun- | the means of executing it.” : 
The long and profound investigation into try which defends itself to attribute to the same! M. Mérilhou proceeds to point out the 
which you entered at that epoch, taught you objects all acts which are to lead to the same characteristics in which the last insurrection 
that the influence of secret societies had been |results; and to regard with the same distrust | differed from the preceding attempts; being, 
one of the grand means of destruction em- those who have advised crime, and those who | in fact, a Republican rising, though the parties 
ployed by the conspirators against the govern- have justified it. ‘To explain the secret motives | were by no means agreed as to what sort of a 
ment of July. The report of your commission, of every one of the individuals who compose a| republic they wished to establish. They only 
which will remain a valuable historical monu-/party, to determine with precision the degree| agreed in aiming at a revolution, not merely 
ment of our times, shewed you the dynasty and ‘of violence and obstinacy of the passions of each | political, but social, and carrying out the sense- 


the revolution of 1830 attacked by turns, and |of them, is impossible; but when that party 
Sometimes simultaneously, by the factions of all has devoted itself to the destruction of esta- 
colours ; by those who laboured for the restor-' blished order, all the means of destruction em- 
ation of the fallen dynasty, and by those who ployed successively or simultaneously by the 
would impose republican forms upon our coun-|men of that party, if not ‘the work of all, are at 
try. You saw in that period of four years, least the produce of the same passions. Thus, 
from 1830 to 1834, anarchical factions borrow- |in the interval between the plots of April 1834 
ing every shape, adopting every language, em- | and the revolt of May 1839, we behold the in- 
ploying every method of seduction, to obtain |fernal attempt of Fieschi, which terrified the 
partisans, and to prepare the means of attack. people at the very moment when you were oc- 
ing the order which the public authorities had |cupied with trying the accused persons of April ; 





less project of Babeuf (condemned 7 Prairial, 
an. v.) by the most sanguinary means. 

The recent arrest of Blanqui, and the new 
inquiry into the intended movement connected 
with his apparition in Paris, shew that though 
the revolt of 1839 was less mobbishly supported 
than that of 1834, and 1834 less dangerous than 
1832, still the same motives continue to operate, 
and that conspiracy has become almost a pro- 
fession with that class of the community to 
which the Report refers. 
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Beginning so long ago as 1835, the Secret 
Societies have been busily employed in manu- 
facturing gunpowder; and considerable light 
was thrown upon their other machinations, 
first, by a letter seized at Ste. Pelagie, and, 
next, by the confessions of Pepin, the accom- 
plice of Fieschi, on the eve of his execution. 

“ He intimated the existence of a new secret 
society, formed from the associations since the 
law of the 10th of April, 1834; he indicated 
the name of the individual who had himself 
initiated it, and the object of the association, 
which was the overturning of the government. 
© It has sworn hatred,’ said he, ‘to royalty. I 
judge of the danger which it threatens by the 
important men who belong to it. I mean im- 
portant from their talents. I have been told 
that Blanqui, jun., and Laponneraye, were 
members of this society; but I have not seen 
them.’ He added, ‘ that he had been received 
by only two members—he who presented him, 
he who received him; and that he knew that 
the formation of a society which should take 
the name of ‘The Revolutionary Battalion’ 
had been previously agitated.’ ”’ 

Spies were set upon persons implicated, and, 
in March 1836, a considerable powder manu- 
factory was detected in the Rue d’Oursine, and 
five persons taken in the act; two of them old 
St. Simonites, and the other three pupils of 
l’Ecole de Droit. Blanqui and Barbés were 
arrested as accomplices, and as leaders in the 
New Secret Societies. Papers were found upon 
both, containing lists of names, and other me- 
moranda, which further opened the eyes of the 
government. Some of them are quoted :— 


*« Cassius, one musket, 
Such an one, four muskets, four lances, four pistols, 
Such an one, from the gaming-table, won at trictrac by 


Palanchon by Barbés. 

Mousse received by Palanchon. 

Priot and his gunpowder ; Lalot’s gunpowder. 

A pupil of I’Ecole d’Etat-major, by Palanchon. 

a Albouy Street, No. 14, 500 cartridges. 

ltier, 

am, } Lebeout. 

Would you see a lion ?—a soldier of the 20th will bring 
his officer to be received.” 


Blanqui would not answer one syllable to 
the interrogatories put to him; but the lists 
shewed that individuals acted under assumed 
names, and were known by different numbers ; 
such as No. 133, No. 126, &c. &c. Other 
difficulties presented themselves; and afford 
remarkable glimpses into the organisation of 
these plots :— 

** The first law of this association is not to 
allow any writing to exist. This explains the 
rarity of proofs. Besides, those obtained are 
due — to chance.” 

The Report continues to disclose other parti- 
culars :— 

** During the investigation of the process re- 
specting the gunpowder in the street of Oursine, 
the administrative authority transmitted to the 
judicial authority a document which is no other 
than the formulary, by question and answer, of 
the reception of adepts in a secret society, 
which was that of families. Some time after- 
wards in the same year, 1836, this same piece 
was seized, printed at Fayard’s, on the occasion 
of the process respecting the gunpowder in the 
street of the Dauphin. The same formulary 
was seized in Carcassonne, in 1838, at Al- 
berny’s, written in Barbés’s hand; and again 
seized in June 1839, printed at Nougues's. 
The omg of these four documents, with the 
exception of some slight differences, is manifest. 
Their agreement with Lamieussens’s portfolio, 
and with the papers seized at Blanqui’s and at 
Barbés’s, is striking. The following are the 
most prominent passages:—‘The person re- 





ceived is introduced blindfolded. The follow- 
ing oath is administered to him : —‘ I swear to 
observe the most profound silence with respect 
to whatever may pass in this place.” The pre- 
sident afterwards addresses to him the follow- 
ing questions, to which he is to make the 
answers quoted :— 


«« «1, What dost thou think of the present govern- 
ment?—That it is a traitor to the people and to the 
country. 

«© «9. In what interest does it officiate?—In that of a 
small number of privileged persons. . 

«© ©3, Who are at present the aristocrats?—Monied 
men, bankers, contractors, monopolists, large proprietors, 
loan-mongers ; in one word, adventurers who fatten at 
the expense of the people. 

«« «4, By virtue of what right do they govern ?—Force. 

«* «5, What is the predominating vice in society ?— 
Selfishness. 

«« «6, What usurps the place of honour, integrity, and 
virtue ?—Money. 


«*« «7, Who is the man esteemed in the world ?—The | 


tich and the powerful. P 

«* «8, Who is despised, persecuted, placed out of the 
pale of the law ?—The poor and the weak. 

** «9, What dost thou think of the droit d’oetroi, and 
the taxes upon salt and liquors ?—They are odious im- 
= intended to press upon the people by sparing the 
Ti 


ch. 

*« 10, Whoare the people ?—The peopleare all the citi- 
zens who labour. 

«**11, How are they treated by the laws ?—They are 
treated like slaves. 

**«12, What is the condition of the working man 
under the government of the rich?—The condition of 
the working man is like that of the serf and the negro; 
—his life is only a long tissue of misery, toil, and 
suffering. 

*€€13, What is the principle which ought to form the 
basis of regular society ?—Equality. 

**«14, What ought to be the rghts of the citizen ina 
well-regulated country ?—The right ofexistence, the right 
of gratuitous instruction, the right of participating in 
the government. His duties are, devotion towards 
society, and fraternity towards his fellow-citizens. 

***15, Must there be a political or a social revolution ? 
—There must be a social revolution. 

“¢Did the citizens who made overtures to 
thee speak to thee of the object of our labours ? 
That object thou must already perceive by our 
questions ; and we will proceed in a few words 
to explain it to thee still more clearly. We 
are associated, in order to struggle with more 
success against the tyranny of the oppressors 
of our country, whose policy it is to keep the 
people in ignorance and isolation ; ours, conse- 
quently, ought to be to diffuse knowledge, and 
to rally the strength of the people into one 
single body. Our tyrants have proscribed the 
press and association. It is,. therefore, our 
duty to associate with more perseverance than 
ever, and to supply the place of the press by 
verbal communication : for thou art well aware 
that the arms interdicted us by our oppressors 
are those of which they are the most appre- 
hensive, and which we ought above all to em- 
ploy. Every member is required to spread, by 
all possible means, republican doctrines; to 
make, in a word, active indefatigable commu- 
nications. Dost thou promise to join thy 
efforts to ours in that respect? At a future 
period, when the proper time has arrived, we 
will take arms to overthrow a government 
which betrays the country. Wilt thou be 
with us on that day? Reflect well; it isa 
perilous enterprise ; our enemies are powerful ; 
they have an army, treasure, the support of 
foreign kings;—they reign by terror. We, 
poor working men, have only our courage and 
our rights. Dost thou feel strong enough to 
brave the danger? When the signal for com- 
bat shall sound, art thou prepared to die, with 
arms in thy hands, in the cause of humanity ? 
Citizen, arise! This is the oath which thou 
must take :—* I swear not to reveal to any body, 
not even to my nearest relations, that which 
may be said or done amongst us. I swear to 
obey the laws of the association; to pursue, 
with my hate and vengeance, the traitors who 
may slip into our ranks; to love and succour 


| my brethren ; and to sacrifice my liberty and 


my life for the triumph of our holy cause’. 
| Citizen, we proclaim thee a member of the 
association. Seat thyself. Hast thou arms? 
j}ammunition? Every member, on entering 
jinto the association, furnishes a quantity of 
|gunpowder proportioned to his means;—a 
| quarter of a pound at least. It is also necessary 
| that thou shouldst provide two pounds for thy. 
|self. Nothing is written in the association. 
Thou wilt be known only by the nom.de-guerre 
!which thou mayest choose. In case of arrest, 
no answer must ever be made to the judge. 
The committee are unknown; but at the mo. 
ment of the combat they are pledged to make 
themselves known. It is expressly prohibited 
to invade the public streets, if the committee do 
not place themselves at the head of the associa- 
tion. During the combat the members are to 
obey their chiefs, with all the exactness of 
military discipline. If thou knowest any citi- 
zens prudent enough to be admitted among us, 
thou wilt present them to us. Every citizen, 
who unites prudence and goodwill, merits ad. 
mission into our ranks, whatever may in other 
respects be the amount of his information. The 
society will finish his political education.’ If any 
thing could increase the importance of such a 
document, it would be the seizure made of 
the papers of Barbés; not in the house where 
he was arrested with Blanqui, but in a secret 
residence which he occupied on the 28th of 
July, 1835, and in which he passed that same 
day of July. We must not fail at the same 
time to state that it was by no means political 
motives which made him, at that period, hide 
his place of abode. There, in the domicile 
in which he was on the 28th of July, 1835, 
was found the following document, proved 
to be entirely in his hand-writing. ‘ Citi- 
zens! The tyrant is no more. The po- 
pular thunder has struck him. Let us now 
exterminate tyranny. Citizens! the great 
day has arrived—the day of the vengeance,— 
the day of the emancipation of the people. To 
realise this, we have only to will it. Shall we 
want courage? To arms! to arms! Let 
every child of the country feel that he must 
this day pay his debt to his country.’ Is this, 
as Barbes has said, a dream thrown: upon 
paper? Is it not rather a proof that Fieschi’s 
accomplices were not all brought before the 
Court of Peers; and that the clues of that 
terrible event were not all detected by justice ? 
Another document by the same person, written 
under the same inspiration, was found in the 
same place. It ends with the following sen- 
tence, which, it might be believed, was written 
during the most atrocious epochs of 1793 :— 
‘People! no pity! Bare thy arms, that thou 
mayest plunge them into the entrails of these 
butchers!!!’ Finally, tivo other documents 
were found in Barbes’s hands. The one is 
an order of the day, made in May 1835, in 
the secret societies, at the time when, after 
that year, they were dissolved by the law, and 
had for its object to restrain the ardour of the 
sectaries, at the epoch of the process of April, 
of which the Court of Peers was about to take 
cognisance: the other was the plan of the 
organisation of the Society of Families. In 
truth, at the head of the last article is the 
cipher of 1833, which would appear to give 
that date to the writing; but it will be seen, 
on reading it, if the rules which it establishes 
for such societies are not much more appli- 
cable to the actual societies than to the s0- 
cieties which existed in 1833, which were not 
prohibited by special legislation, appeared in 





broad day, and marched openly towards their 
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object. The following is the document :— 
‘Every fraction of the society is called a 
family. The family is composed of five ini- 
tiated persons, meeting twice a month, under 
the presidency of a chief appointed by the 
centre. To be admitted, it is necessary to be 
of age, to enjoy a good character, to lead a 
regular life, to have justifiable means of exist- 
ence, to be gifted with the’ greatest prudence. 
Proposals are made at the meetings of the 
family, who discuss the merits of the candidate, 
and may refuse or accept him. The name, 
condition, and residence of the candidate, are 
immediately sent to the centre, in order that 
the most scrupulous inquiries may be made 
into the morality, sobriety, prugence, and 
energy of the proposed person. Before the 
result of these inquiries are communicated to 
the chief of the family, no overture is to be 
accepted. If the overtures are accepted, the 
presenter transmits to the candidate a series of 
questions, to which he is to reply before his 
reception. The receptions are, to be blind- 
folded, by the chief of the family, in the pre- 
sence of the proposer only. They are to take 
place as frequently as possible, in the day-time, 
and always in light. The chief of the family 
must never forget to tell the person admitted 
that no trace of what he has done subsists; 
that it is impossible for the police to discover 
any thing; and, consequently, that no con- 
fession must be made to the magistrate, under 
the penalty of passing for-a traitor, and of 
being punished as such. The person admitted 
ought to be rendered sensible of the import- 
ance of entering into the National Guard. 
Questions ought to be put respecting arms and 
ammunition. ‘lhe proceedings are directed by 
the chief of the family, who, at the opening of 
the sittings, makes a report of that which took 
place at the preceding sitting. ‘The proceed. 
ings are terminated by propositions, present- 
ations, and the examination of accounts. On 
casting a glance over what has been hitherto 
reported, it cannot fail to be remarked how the 
conduct of the persons inculpated faithfully 
tallies with the system of organisation just 
ited, and with the rules described to the ini- 
tiated on their admission. ‘Thus, it is recom- 
mended to the associates to take false names ; 
and at Lamieussens’ all the surnames of the 
members were found, with their separations 
into sections, or families, of five or six mem- 
bers each ; and at Blanqui’s a great number of 
lists, of five or six names, were seized. Thus, 
the statutes require that members should fur- 
nish themselves with gunpowder and arms; 
and, at the houses of a great number, gun- 
powder and arms were seized. A quarter of a 
pound of powder was found at Barbes’s, accord. 
ing to the statutes; and members of the so- 
“ety, who were preparing gunpowder, were 
arrested in flagrante delicto. Besides, the 
members are forbidden to answer the investi. 
gating magistrates; and the chiefs of the 
“oclety, when they have been arrested, have 
cautiously conformed to that order.” 

Without writings, and an obstinate silence 
when apprehended, if the conspirators stuck 
‘ast by these rules, it would seem almost im- 
Possible to trace or detect them. But, fortu- 
mately for society, writings were retained, and 
‘one of the minor plotters could not hold their 
tongues. Bit by bit information was obtained ; 
— the whole pieced together with admirable 
wsenuity. One fellow insisted on the destruc- 
bon of Louis Philippe and the asses of his race, 


every inch of him. 


years. Among the rest, Blanqui, Beaufour, 
longest terms, and each two years of sur- 
veillance at the expiration of their punishment. 


cartridges was discovered, and Raban, an en- 
graver in the Palais Royal, the principal, con- 
demned to two years in prison, two of his 
associates to eighteen and three months. A 
very large quantity of ammunition was also 
seized ; and every thing went to prove that the 
formation of secret societies to overturn the 
government had not ceased for an instant. 
The journals, “ Moniteur Républicain” and 
“?Homme Libre,” laboured zealously in the 
same cause, till they were denounced, and the 
writers in them, with the exception of Corbiére 
and Aubertin, tried and condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment. The close resemblance of 
their articles to those in some of our English 
papers, only that they are much bolder, of the 
same kind, is very striking. Inflammatory 
placards were also largely posted upon the 
walls of Paris, and among other things we are 
informed, “in the course of the year a composi- 
tion inverse was circulated, entitled ‘ Au Roi,’ 
which had already appeared in Paris in the 
preceding months. It was addressed to M. le 
Procureur du Roi, thrown into the letter-box 
of * La Presse’ journal, and sent to an honour- 
able citizen, who transmitted it M. la Préfet 
de Police. In atrocity and offence against the 
king, this ode surpasses every thing that the 
most delirious imagination could conceive. 
has three epigraphs, one of which is, 
«* © Recte occisus est. (Tacitus,) 

O Vertu, le poignard seul espoir de la terre, 

Est ton arme sacrée, alors que le tonnerre, 

Laisse régner le crime.’ 
“Tt would be necessary to copy the whole of 
this impious production, if we wished to enu- 
merate all the qualifications of which it is 
susceptible. We will limit ourselves to calling 
attention to the fourth strophe. In this strophe 
the author celebrates the grandeur of the 
people :— 


— 
Cad 


**¢* Quand, brisant sa chaine, 
Au repaire des rois il court donner l’assant, 
Qu’il aiguise a leurs yeux la hache vengeresse ; 
Que des débris du tréne, en grondant, il leur dresse 
Un hepied a l’échafaud,’ 





*¢The third, in which it is said that if the 
king did not fall under Fieschi’s bullets, it was 
that he might become an example to the tyrants 
on the earth, * * * The fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, deplore the effeminacy of 
the people, glorify Alibaud, boast his courage, 
and the holiness of his mission, and point out 
to the regicide the Pantheon in perspective : — 
«* ¢ Demain le régicide ira prendre sa 
Au Panthéon avec les Dieux !’ 
“In the tenth, we read,— 


«*« Oui, quelque soit I’élu pour le saint homicide, 
= * * * . + * * 7 


place 
(Ninth strophe.) 


De vols, d’assassinats efit-il fiétri sa vie, 
Il redevient sans tache et vierge d’infamie 
Dés qu’il se lave au sang des rois,’ 
** The eleventh returns to Alibaud :— 
a ss | > ie Sous la guillotine 
D’énergiques adieux, saluant la royauté, 
Malgré l’arrét de mort de juges fanatiques, 
Méle aux plus beaux rayons des ages hérojques 
Son rayon d’immortalité,’ 


‘¢ The twelfth salutes the regicides Pepin, and 





— first duty of man. In one letter Fieschi 
le paluted as a sordid coxcomb, Pepin as pusil- 
nimous but dying game, Boireau as a poor 


Morey, ‘sublime cul-de-jatte 7°— 


«« « Champion qu’affranchit le neeud de sa cravate, 


creature of passion, but old Morey as a hero 


and Robier, figured as the highest mulcts, the 


Finally, the last contains this horrible 


The issue of the powder} oath :— 
plot of the Rue de l’"Oursine was the condem- 
nation of ¢wenty-four individuals to various 
sentences of fine and imprisonment, from 300 
to 3000 francs, and from four months to two 


«« « Et nous le eo en face de la France, 
Nous républicains purs, si _— sa souffrance 
Le peuple trop longtemps marchandait ton trépas, 
Nous serons tes bourreaux! nous avons de la poudre 
Et du plomb de Juillet assez pour nous absoudre ; 
Louis-Philippe, tu mourras!’” 


After demonstrating the connexion between 
the journalists, pamphleteers, placardists, &c., 
and the persons who had figured in so many 


In November 1838, another manufactory of} conspiracies, M. Mérilhou observes :— 


‘* If the periodical reappearance of so many 
individuals in plots whose object is the same, 
can leave any doubt of the sytematic com- 
bination of all the means of destruction, the 
expectation of finding any thing certain in the 
motives of human actions must henceforth be 
renounced. It is but too evident, that all these 
paths, all these attacks, lead to a common 
centre, the form of which may vary, but the 
tendency of which is inflexible, and the modes 
of action of which remain the same. The 
association, at first, existed almost publicly, 
under the name of Société des Droits l’ Homme, 
dissolved in 1834; it revived from its ashes 
under the new name of Société des Familles, 
which, in its turn, was put down by the law in 
1837. At the moment of the insurrection of 
the 12th of May, it was the Société du 
Printemps, or des Saisons, which appeared to 
comprehend the greatest number of rebels.” 
The Society of the Seasons endeavoured to 
establish itself throughout the country, and 
here is a part of its oath at Carcassonne, one of 
its head-quarters :— 

“In the name of the Republic, I swear 
eternal hatred to all kings, to all aristocrats, to 
all oppressors of humanity. I swear absolute 
devotion to the people; fraternity to all men 
but aristocrats. I swear to punish traitors. I 
promise to give my life, even to mount the 
scaffold, if that sacrifice be necessary to lead 
to the reign of the sovereignty of the people, 
and equality.” 

And the initiated is told :— 

“Citizen, thy name will never be pro- 
nounced among us. Here is the number of thy 
inscription. Thou shouldst provide thyself 
with arms and ammunition. The committee 
which directs the society will remain un- 
known until the moment at which we take up 
arms.” 

All these doings paved the way for the 
insurrection of the 12th of May; previous to 
which, Barbés returns suddenly to Paris, from 
his provincial proselytising, and other conspira- 
tors from various places. Letters were inter- 
cepted, and one traced to Auguste Blanqui, 
who fled. These gave clues to further dis. 
coveries :— 

“ Every thing was organised for the strug- 
gle. The executive committee frequently 
assembled, and always in different places, 
seeking thereby to conceal itself from the 
authority which watched its criminal proceed. 
ings. The first care was to draw up its plans 
of attack, to distribute the commissions, to in- 
stitute a provisional government, to prepare 
for the combat an order of the day. By that 
order of the day, Auguste Blanqui was in- 
vested with the chief command; Barbés, 
Martin-Bernard, Meillard, Nétré, were ap- 
pointed commandants of the divisions of the 
republican army. As in the case of the 
‘ Moniteur Républicain,’ and ‘ I’ Homme 
Libre,’ a clandestine press served to print this 
proclamation, intended to double the energy of 
the strong, to put an end to the irresolution of 
the weak, to seduce the masses, by promising 





Pleiade d’assassins, fils de la liberté.’” 


them success after the revolt. But the pro- 
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mised success did not await such an enterprise. 
The proclamation was read to the band of 
insurgents on the steps of the Hotel-de-Ville ; 
but the country would have remained ignorant 
of it, had it not been for the chance which 
allowed justice to seize a copy, and to submit it 
to your attention. At the time of the pillage 
at the brothers Lepage, a copy was left in 
their warehouse. It was afterwards sent by 
them in support of their declaration. The 
perusal of it will enable you to judge how 
much perseverance and intensity there is in 
the incendiary ravings of these guilty persons : 
‘To arms, citizens! The fatal hour for the 
oppressors has struck. The base tyrant of 
the Tuileries laughs at the hunger which tears 
the entrails of the people ; but the measure of 
of his‘crimes is full. They are about, at last, 
to receive their punishment. France betrayed, 
the blood of our murdered brethren, cry to you 
and demand vengeance ; which should be ter- 
rible, for it has been too long delayed. Perish 
finally the exploitation, and may equality sit in 
triumph on the mingled ruins of royalty and 
aristocracy. The provisional government has 
chosen military chiefs to direct the combat. 
These chiefs are taken from your ranks ; they 
will lead you to victory. Their names are,— 
Auguste Blanqui, commandant-in-chief; Bar- 
bés, Martin. Bernard, Quignot, Meillard, 
Nétré, commandants of the divisions of the 
republican army. People, arise ! and thy ene- 
mies will disappear like dust before the hurri- 
cane. Strike! exterminate without pity the 
vile satellites,—voluntary accomplices of tyr- 
anny ; but hold out thy hand to those soldiers 
—thy offspring, who will never turn against 
thee parricidal arms. Forward! Long live 
the republic! The members of the provisional 
government : — Barbés, Voyer-d’Argenson, 
Aug. Blanqui, Lamennais, Martin-Bernard, 
Dubose, Laponneraye. 
*« « Paris, May 12th, 1839. 

‘“** Proclamations to the people and to the 
army, and a decree by the provisional govern- 
ment, are in the press.’”’ 

The day for the rising, Sunday, 12th May, is 
stated to have been most judiciously chosen ; 
and the outbreak to have demonstrated the 
mysterious bonds of these associations :— 

* About two o’clock, an unusual agitation 
was remarked in the streets of St. Martin, 
St. Denis, and the adjacent streets. A con- 
siderable number of young men, of different 
dress, manners, and conditions, met, talked to 
one another, and appeared to be connected by 
the bond of a secret communication.” 

The balls of the insurgents were of a parti- 
cular form, proving a same origin; and of a 
size to go into any sort of gun or pistol. Their 
plan to seize on all the armories, gunsmiths’ 
shops, plumbers’ lead, &c., was laid down in 
detail in Blanqui’s handwriting, and the plun. 
der of some of them identified the document 
with the acts of the insurgents. The particu- 
lars of the struggle are too well known to de- 
tain us with its momentary success and speedy 
overthrow. One part of the plan was to seize 
the Palais Royal, and probably fortify it. 
Thirty soldiers and defenders of the laws were 
slain. 

The Report concludes with notices of the 
insurgent prisoners, of whom Barbés figures in 
the front rank, a man of property, born at 
Guadaloupe, and twenty-nine years of age. 
Then follow Nougués, a printer in the “ Moni- 
teur,”’ twenty-three years old; Bonnet, a Gene- 
vese engraver ; Roudil, an umbrella-maker, &c. 
&c., in all twenty-one. To these are added 
four contumaces, Bianqui, Bernard, Meillard, 





and Doy. Blanqui, Bernard, and Barbés, are 
marked as the three B.’s who planned and 
were the chiefs of the insurrection. It was 
Blanqui who called Barbes to Paris from Car- 
cassonne, and the three were at the head of the| presents her as being always of a religious 
armed bands. He was at the head of the/tuarn (ever carrying Queen Catherine Parr’s 
Société des Familles, and, from the year 1830, | book of prayers in her pocket), and given to 
had never stopped in his career of agitation. | superstition. Her temper was hasty and un- 
M. Mérilhou says of him— |controllably violent, which she seems to have 
“ You also know that the proclamation of|inherited from her mother; but she was joy. 
the insurgents designates Blanqui as com-| ous, munificent, just, and charitable. i 
mandant-in-chief, and as being a part of the) Who her father was is not very clear: he 
provisional government.”’ |passed at Cork for an officer of the name of 
Martin Bernard is a printer, and was one Mellon from India, on a sick furlough, and 
of the principals in the Société des Saisons.|either married or carried off her mother, the 
Nougués’s confessions let out the secret of his, pretty assistant to a milliner there. Return. 
activity and authority. Meillard and Doy are|ing to India, he left his lady in the way to 
Genevese engravers, and companions of Bonnet, | have a daughter; and was never satisfactorily 
their countryman and fellow-workman. ;heard of more. The widow, who had previous. 
We have now finished what we proposed to|ly been stage-struck and accompanied an 
do in the way of exposition of this trade of | itinerant company on a Welsh circuit, rejoined 
treason, and strange condition of national so-;them as dresser, and soon after married a 
ciety. Though much of it belongs to politics,| young fiddler in Lancashire of the name of 
yet it comes so fairly under the domain of his-| Entwisle. Between the orchestra and the 
tory, that we cannot think it out of place in| dressing-room they picked up a scanty sub- 
our columns; and, after the Thug combina-|sistence, but paid all the attention they could 
tions of India, there can be few more remark- to little Harriot’s upbringing and education; 
able or useful objects of study than the long-| who, in good time, rewarded them by appear. 
continued proceedings of such associations, be|ing successfully in small characters till she 
they Secret Tribunals, Carbonari, Phalanges, }reached Little Pickle at Ulverstone, in 1787, 
Republicans, Chartists, or any other name and | when about ten years old. Before this we are 
description of revolutionists. | told,— 
ns ; ———$—$——| ‘One great source of Harriot Mellon’s influ. 
Memoirs of Harriot, Duchess of St. Albans. |ence over her fellow-pupils was, the wonderful 
By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, author of fact that she had actually been a performer ina 
the ‘Life and Correspondence of M./play with Manager Bibby’s actors. The cha. 
G. Lewis.” 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1839. | racter, to be sure, was not a very arduous one, 
Colburn. | being that of one of four little mourners ranged 
Ir the true and genuine life, all the life, of |round Juliet’s bier. “But then, as the smallest 
the late Duchess of St. Albans could have’and prettiest of the little girls, she was placed 
been written, what a biography it would have |in front nearest to the lamps, and was conse- 
been! But that which was never possible of | quently the prima donna of the juvenile mutes; 
any individual was still more impossible of a|and she used to look forward to the giving out 
person who went through a course like hers;|of that particular play (and the consequent 
and rose from poverty, through a hard-beset | white frock with its broad, black sash) as an 
female profession, and by strange circum. | event exceeding all others in importance. The 
stances, to a height of rank and prosperity, future comic actress, therefore, decidedly came 
unequalled in the history of the stage. The out first in tragedy. Although too young to 
outward and visible signs were all that industry | appear in any character, except such as one of 
could collect ; the apparent all that the world|the little Princes in the Tower, she already 
could expect in the Memoirs of Harriot |could recite with considerable fluency, and she 
Mellon. \likewise could sing very prettily to the ac- 
Yet there is sufficient interest left for the|companiment of the violin. Those who re- 
labours of the biographer; and it is but justice|member her singing thus, state that she was 
to Mrs. Baron Wilson to state that she has/always placed.standing on a table, so that her 
set herself to her task with an impartial spirit, |sweet little silvery voice might be on a level 
and executed its literary portion in a manner with her audience.* Mr. Entwisle used to 
that does honour to her talents. Neither she|carry her to different houses, to dance horn- 
nor those she consulted could know the secrets | pipes to his playing; and after executing the 
which led to the advancement of Mrs. Coutts; dance on the same elevated stage, she used to 
they could only tell the movement what o’clock run round its edge to levy contributions for 
it was, but the springs and wheels were all |her avaricious relatives.” 
hidden from the sight. Nor, indeed, suppos-| A provincial career of eight years offers no- 
ing that there were, as there must have been| thing for remark, except that she won very 
in this instance, as in almost every other case | favourable opinions; and, in 1795, she came t0 
of singular fortune, the most striking and im-| London, to the management of Sheridan, who 
portant particulars known only to a very few ; |is reviled for his conduct in the most unmea- 
they were of a nature which none of the later|sured terms. Only hear :— . 
living would communicate, and the grave had| ‘‘ Convivial wit, however, genuine or bor- 
closed over their earliest depositories. |rowed, often dazzles the world into blindness 
We must, therefore, take the work as the towards defects; yet, when we consider that 
revelation of all that could be gathered by | his character displayed, glaringly on its surface, 
diligent research, and all that could be told ;|a frequent habit of inebriety—a want of strict 
for we find, as at page 55, vol. ii., very notorious |  «« yt igsaid that the sweetness of her voice remained 
matters slurred over; and, in many other| unaltered to the close of her days. A few ante en 
places, names concealed and affairs gently used, pp ne age J Taq nfy e, Sfactor forn.erly 
out of a delicacy which, though approvable, took great delight, and she sang a verse of all = 
does not contribute to the effect of the| collection, with considerable taste and ankenatin. 
history. was a great patroness of music in all degrees, 


: he 
: ° own unrivalled concerts of opera singers, down to t 
A preliminary sketch, on various grounds, | provincial bands of the townsand villages she visited. 


concludes that Miss Mellon’s intercourse with 
Mr. Coutts was perfectly pure; and that 
before, as well as after marriage, she was the 
eccentric banker’s ‘‘ blessed Harriot.” It re. 
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principle to defray just debts (and to escape 
which he would condescend to any paltry trick 
or subterfuge); a carelessness as to falsely 
making use of, or betraying, his best friends to 
serve the purpose of a moment—a continual 
habit of raising the hopes of others by hollow 
promises, without a power of fulfilling them— 
and an indifference for truth, which made him 
the selected secondary aid in an act which will 
go down a sad history to posterity; when we 
recollect these points in his character, our moral 
judgment must diminish the enthusiastic ad- 
miration our literary taste would entertain for 
the author of the ‘School for Scandal ’—the 
finest comedy in our language. Mr. Sheridan 
had not only forgotten his promise to Mr. 
Wright, but even Miss Mellon’s name and ap- 
pearance ; nor was it until the production of 
his own letter to Mr. Wright (in which he had 
desired Miss Mellon to come to London), that 
he could recall any recollection of the circum- 
stance. He then became prodigal of fine speeches 
to the mortified young creature, who was nearly 
fainting from this her first experience of worldly 
sincerity.”’ 

A rather silly coach story occurs at pages 
154-5, and a single lover, a Mr. Barry, is as- 
signed as the only one for whom Miss Mellon 
ever felt an attachment. Discovering that he 
had falsely represented himself, the offended 
heroine discarded him for ever, and never after- 
wards, we are told, shewed a preference for 
any of her admirers. But come we to the 
grand event of her life. 

The Entwisles were settled at Cheltenham, 
and Miss Mellon had a benefit there :— 

“At that time there was, among the visitors 
at Cheltenham, an elderly invalid gentleman, 
who did not join in society, but passed many 
hours daily taking exercise in the Long Walk. 
Mrs. Entwisle soon discovered, from hints 
dropped by his servant to the lodging-people, 
who, however, did not know his name, that 
‘his master, notwithstanding his penurious ap- 
pearance, was considered one of the richest peo- 
plein London ; but that he was very unhappy 
in consequence of thinking that his wife, also 
advanced in years, was going out of her mind, 
which preyed on his spirits so much, that he had 
been ill, and was now trying Cheltenham for a 
change.’ Her immediate reflection was, that 
the richest gentleman in London might take a 
box at the theatre for the benefit night, though 
he were ever so sad; and this idea was com- 
municated to her daughter. A respectful note 
of solicitation to that effect was given to the 
attendant at the pump-room a few days before 
the performance, to present to ‘ the remarkable- 
looking old gentleman ;” but, as no answer was 
returned, the three females decided that ‘the 
moping, thin, old creature was too full of his 
own troubles to care about those of other peo- 
ple.’ On the day but one after sending their 
note, Miss Mellon and her friend were saunter- 
ing very early in the Long Walk, when they 
Were overtaken by the old gentleman. He in- 
troduced himself to Miss Mellon, whom he said 
he knew by sight in Drury Lane green-room, 
‘0 apologise for not having sooner answered the 
application, for which he accounted by a great 
Pressure of London correspondence; but he 
ttusted his silence had been considered an 
assent to patronising her laudable, filial efforts, 
of which he had heard admirable accounts 
at every turn in Cheltenham. ‘The young 
ladies tendered their best thanks and bright- 
fst smiles; their new friend mentioned that 
he had had the pleasure that morning of send- 
ing to the post-office his answer respecting 
the box; and after a conversation of some 





length they separated, mutually pleased. On 
hastening home, they found Mrs. Entwisle in 
ecstacies. There is no knowing what grand 
visions had been conjured up in her wild brain ; 
but the tangible circumstance was, that she 
held in her hand an open letter from the old 
gentleman, ‘ the richest person in London,’ 
who had enclosed five guineas for a box, which 
he desired should be kept for Mr. Coutts! 
Mr. Coutts !—¢he Mr. Coutts !—well might 
the servant hint that his master was ‘ the 
richest person in London ;’ a man whose name 
was a proverb of wealth even in country towns. 
Thus Mrs. Entwisle raved, wondering at her 
husband’s stupidity, that when any one had 
called for letters for Mr. Coutts, he had not 
directly guessed he was the thin old gentleman, 
and told her so! Bit the young friends de- 
fended Mr. Entwisle, by exclaiming against 
the idea of any one supposing that the great 
Mr. Coutts, who managed the royal family, and 
commanded every thing he liked, could be an 
old, pallid, sickly, thin gentleman, in a shabby 
coat and brown scratch-wig. Peace was soon 
restored, as Mrs. Entwisle was in a sunny 
humour after the day’s adventure. The new 
acquaintance met generally in their early pro- 
menade in the Long Walk; and when the 
day of the benefit performance arrived, Mr. 
Coutts paid Miss Mellon the compliment of 
promising to occupy the box, although he had 
only taken it to patronise her, without intend- 
ing to go. Asa mark of Miss Mellon’s strong 
superstition regarding good luck, may be given 
the following pendant to the foregoing facts :— 
The money sent by Mr. Coutts for the box 
chanced to be the largest sum in gold she had 
ever yet received from any one individual. In 
the envelope which enclosed it he had com- 
mended her industry, good reputation, and per- 
severance, and concluded by saying, he trusted 
she would find that his trifling present would 
prove to be ‘ luck-money.’ In her enthusiastic 
manner she instantly declared that nothing 
should ever tempt her to part-with these her 
‘first five golden guineas,’ which, sent with 
such kind wishes, were sure to bring her good 
fortune. They happened to be guineas just 
fresh from the mint; and she put the bright 
coins apart in a separate purse, often shewing 
them to those who knew the circumstances ; 
and she frequently endured temporary priva- 
tions rather than change any portion of her 
‘lucky money,’ the only thing she was ever 
known to refuse to her mother’s rapacity. On 
the day of her marriage with Mr. Coutts she 
produced the well-worn purse, with its glitter- 
ing contents; and twelve years afterwards its 
faded glories were again shewn to a bridal 
party when she became a duchess.” 

All Mr. Coutts’s family appear to have been 
somewhat crazily inclined ; and Mrs. Entwisle 
and her daughter played their cards so well, 
that after their return to London the old 
banker became a daily visitor and luncher at 
two o’clock. His daughter also used to visit 
his protégée, who was by many thought to be 
an illegitimate daughter; soon after this she 
drew a 5000/. in the lottery; and the world 
witnessed her great and rapid prosperity. 

Having played twenty years in London, 
Mrs, Coutts died, and she married her friend 
and benefactor. Of this event the account is 
rather romantic. Mr. Coutts was so ill that 
his life was endangered, and he despatched 
Mr. Raymond to Holly Lodge, to entreat Miss 
Mellon to marry him. 

‘** They were several hours together; and, 
from the angry bursts of voice, a friend who 





waited for Mr. Raymond thought some un- 


pleasant dispute, had arisen which his inter. 
ference might quell ; but on entering the room, 
he saw poor old Mr. Raymond, actually kneel- 
ing in entreaty before Miss Mellon, and the 
latter standing in such a state of excitement, 
that the unnoticed witness was glad to retire 
hastily from a scene which seemed past his 
influence. Mr. Raymond, skilled in human 
nature, allowed this violence to exhaust itself ; 
and, when it changed to hysterical weeping, he 
taxed her with ingratitude to the only friend 
she ever possessed, in caring for the world’s 
opinion of a delay more than for the chance of 
saving her benefactor’s life ; and he worked on 
her sympathies by every plea in the power of 
his eloquence to urge. He quoted the example 
of Miss Farren, whom she had admired so 
much ; who, for a length of time, was publicly 
known to have been engaged to the Earl of Derby 
during even the lifetime of his first countess ; 
after whose decease, Miss Farren was married 
to the widower within’ six weeks, without 
having a plea of his dangerous illness urged as 
the cause of such promptitude ; and yet no one 
had been more respected or better received in 
society than the second Lady Derby. Why not 
the second Mrs. Coutts likewise? as the first 
Mrs. Coutts had been morally ‘dead’ to the 
world for years! At last, worn out, if not con- 
vinced, Miss Mellon agreed that, if her bene- 
factor still continued dangerously ill, by a given 
time she would obtain, by a private marriage, 
the privilege of going to his house to nurse 
him, should an increase of danger require it.* 
While coolly recording this fact, without the 
excitement of the circumstances, it seems as if 
no human persuasion ought to have extorted a 
consent which her better judgment made her so 
decidedly and vehemently refuse. The dispas- 
sionate impulse of every mind will accord with 
her first resolute refusal ; yet (while no pallia- 
tion is here offered for her compliance) it would 
be arrogant in any to affirm they could not have 
been so persuaded, until after they had actually 
passed through a similar ordeal. Mr. Raymond 
having secured her reluctant promise through 
his powers of persuasion, did not wait for his 
influence to cool, but produced a written con- 
sent to their marriage (previously drawn up 
and signed by Mr. Coutts), which she signed, 
and he hastened to the good old gentleman in 
Stratton Street. Mr. Coutts was tvo seriously 
ill to be expected to recover permanently ; but, 
his mind being easier at the thought of his 
ability to do Miss Mellon a pecuniacy kindness 
without slander, he became rather better. At 
the expiration of a fortnight, Mr. Raymond 
summoned Miss Mellon to fulfil her promise. 
She insisted on the ceremony being kept per- 
fectly secret, as, in the event of Mr. Coutts re- 
covering, she would hereafter have a public and 
more joyful solemnisation than the present; 
therefore she went to St. Pancras church with 
Mr. Raymond and another person. Mr. Coutts 
arrived in an equally unostentatious manner, 
and they were married by the curate, the Rev. 
Mr. Champeneys. When the names were 
signed, they departed in the same way they 
came, Mr. Coutts having in the vestry-room 
presented Mr. Raymond with a snuff-box con- 
taining the promised thousand pounds; and 

* «© She had always the pardonable whim of a much 
flattered person; viz. that whatever came from her hand 
must be most acceptable to the invalid, and that her 
presence would bring comparative ease to those she loved. 
Thus, it is said, when the Duke of St. Albans took the 
small-pox, during its preliminary shiverings, the Duchess 
thought nothing could be so efficacious as a cashmir shawl 
from her neck; and one after another of those hundred- 
guinea articles was just worn by her for a few minutes and 


transferred to the chilled sufferer, although she knew her 
own dread of infection would never allow her to resume 





their use.” P 
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Mies Mellon returned alone to her own house, 
without mentioning the change in her name to 
the nearest friends in her confidence. Every 
day she drove as usual to his door, and sent up 
to know how he was; the physicians sometimes 
coming down with their verbal bulletin. No- 
thing indicated the marriage, unless, indeed, that 
Mr. Raymond called her the ‘ Lady of Wood- 
ham Walters,’* avoiding to say Miss Mellon. 
In about a month from the time of the marriage, 
she drove one morning to the door in Stratton 
Street, and one of the physicians came down 
with great concern, to tell her Mr. Coutts was 
considerably worse. Alarmed out of all her 
caution, she clasped her hands and cried, * Good 
heavens, tell me all! I am his wife!’ The 
astonished physician then very foreibly described 
the danger of Mr. Coutts; and it was resolved 
that she must at once assume her place in the 
house of her husband, the crisis of his illness 
requiring unremitting care. Such was, in 
reality, the § gay honeymoon’ of the poor dying 
old man of eighty-six, and the greatly afflicted 
object of his regard !” 

They lived luxuriously and affectionately 
together till Mr. Coutts’s death; and the next 
marriage to the Duke of St. Albans is suffi- 
ciently familiar to absolve us from further no- 
tice. We will, therefore, conclude with three 
_ Miscellaneous extracts :— 

* Lord Erskine soon afterwards came to 
Brighton, and told Mrs. Coutts, if she would 
give him a dinner he would provide the fish 
from his own pond. She agreed; and his pre- 
sent proved to be an overgrown pike, weighing 
between thirty and forty pounds, and so hideous 
in its appearance that no guest touched it, the 


mere sight of it being perfectly disagreeable to | 


manv. It had been dressed with unusual care, 
and Mrs. Coutts, not wishing to pay Lord Ers- 
kine the bad compliment of sending away his 
fish as uneatable, said, ‘I let you all look at it, 
but [intend it as a feast for the poor bathing 
women and their husbands, who are to dine 
below stairs, and then I shall send them to the 
play.” Twenty or thirty of the poor people, 
in their ordinary dress, were hastily summoned, 
and # repast made for them graced by the gi- 
gantic pike, which they actually devoured. It 
being a benefit night, Mr. and Mrs. Coutts and 
their party went to the theatre, and, in a short 
time, they observed the entrance of a very 
merry party into the pit, who kept bowing and 
courtesying respectfully towards their box. 
‘Oh, L see who they are, Mrs. Coutts,’ said 
Lord Erskine; ‘they are our ragged staff.’ 
* Indeed they are not,’ she answered ; ‘ they are 
my pike-staff.’” 

The duchess’s opinions of society, of a portion 
of which (the superior) she had little opportu. 
nity to become a good judge : — 

‘** From the crowd and heat of these festivi- 
ties, both of which were very apt to be oppres- 
sive, her grace would sometimes seek a short 
respite, by taking me aside, and chatting 
about olden times, green-room jokes, popular 
actors, plays, and play-writers, her beaming 
features and melodious laugh attesting the de- 
light she took in these reminiscences. Twice, 
in instances of this nature, and nearly in the 
same words, has her grace exclaimed: ‘ Ah, 


* « She was lady of the manor of some small place bear- 


ing the name of Woodham Walters, Besides many very 
valuable proofs of Miss Mellon’s solid for Mr. Ray- 
mond while living, she at his death (then Mrs. Coutts) 
took great interest in promoting the almost magnificence 
of his funeral, which was attended by more than fifty 
mourning coaches, When it passed from Pimlico, 
through Piccadilly, to Covent Garden (where six theatri- 
cal managers supported the pall), she stood to view it, 
evidently in tears, in a window of her late residence at 
the corner of Stratton Street.” 





those were pleasant days! those were pleasant 
days! Few persons have seen so much of the 
various aspects—I may say, of the two extremes 
of life—as myself ; and few persons, therefore, 
can be better judges of the difference between 
great poverty and great wealth; but, after all, 
this does not, by any means, constitute the 
chief and most important distinction between 
the high and the low states. No, the signal— 
the striking contrast is not in the external cir- 
cumstances, but in the totally opposite minds 
of the two classes as to their respective enjoy- 
ment of existence. The society in which I 
formerly moved was all cheerfulness —all high 
spirits— all fun, frolic, and vivacity; they 
cared for nothing, thought of nothing, be- 
yond the pleasures of the present hour, and 
to those they gave themselves up with the 
keenest relish. Look at the circles in which 
I now move; can anything be more ‘ weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ than their 
whole course of life? Why, one might as 
well be in the treadmill, as toiling in the 
stupid, monotonous round of what they call 
pleasure, but which is, in fact, very cheerless 
and heavy work. Pleasure, indeed! when all 
merriment, all hilarity, all indulgence of our 
natural emotions, if they be of a joyous nature, 
is declared to be vulgar. I hate that horrid 
word —it is a perfect scarecrow to the fashion- 
able world; but it never frightens me, for I 
had rather be deemed ‘ unfashionable’ occa- 
sionally, than moping and melancholy at all 
times. There can be no cordiality where there 
is so much exclusiveness and primness,—no, all 
is coldness, reserve, and universal ennui, even 
where this starchness of manner is unaccompa- 
nied by any very strict rigour in matters of 
conduct. I look out for cheerful people when 
I can find them—I do every thing in my 
power to make them happy—and yet, were it 
not for the merry and frequent laugh of dear old 
General Phipps, could you not swear that my 
dinner-parties were funeral feasts? Look, now, 
at those quadrille-dancers in the other room; 
they have been supping—they have been drink- 
ing as much champagne as they liked—the 
band is capital_the men are young, and the 
girls are pretty ;—and yet did you ever see 
such crawling movements — such solemn looks 
—as if they were all dragging themselves 
through the most irksome task in the world ! 
Oh, what a different thing was a country dance 
in my younger days!’ I suggested that this 
feeling was neither confined to herself, nor by 
any means consequent upon position in society, 
but rather a general law of nature, rendering us 
all less susceptible of pleasurable impressions 
as we advanced in life, so that the change was 
rather in ourselves that in our associates, or 
in our outward circumstance;—an opinion 
which I ventured to illustrate by the well- 
known anecdote of the old lady who complained 
that they did not make the looking-glasses half 
so well as when she was young. ‘ But, at all 
events,’ said the duchess, ‘the old lady had 
once been young; so have I, and I have en- 
joyed the light-heartedness and the gaiety of 
youth. But in high life there is no such thing 
as youth; people are old when they first come 
out; the men are all grave and reverend 
signors, and the girls are all prim duennas, 
even in their teens. They are too fine and 
too fastidious to enjoy any thing. This world, 
it would appear, is not good enough for them, 
though I quite agree with the methodist 
parson, that ‘they may go further and fare 
worse.” 

This is from one of two pleasant chapters on 
Brighton, evidently written by Mr. Horace 





Smith: but we must end, aud with the end of 

“She was removed again to London, there 
being still no visible change for the worse in 
her health, beyond the increasing weakness, 
and the continual pain of the right side. Up 
to this time (about a fortnight before her de. 
mise) she had retained a clear recollection of 
every one, and the perfect use of her faculties ; 
but having been now upwards of two months 
without any sustenance, beyond a wine-glass 
full of ale twice in the twenty-four hours, the 
consequent exhaustion made her memory fail 
occasionally. Strange to say, this only regarded 
the place where she was staying ; for she knew 
all the individuals around her; so that if she 
momentarily forgot exactly where she was re. 
posing, she would address the attendants by 
name accurately, and request them to ‘ take 
her to Stratton Street, to die on the bed where 
Tom Coutts had expired.’ She conversed lu. 
cidly with the duke and others around her; 
and instead of her usual impatience of contra. 
diction, she would extend her hand and thank 
them for their kindness. One morning, in the 
last week of July, she perfectly recovered from 
the temporary forgetfulness of where she was 
living, and finding that her bed had been placed 
in the large drawing-room below stairs, for the 
advantage of the air, she gave orders to be re- 
moved instantly to Mr. Coutts’s room. It was 
then mentioned that Lady Guilford was in 
town, and anxious to see her: the duchess 
replied, ‘ I will see her to-morrow, when they 
have laid me on her father’s last bed.’ That 
evening she was carried to the room on which 
her imagination had so long dwelt; and, whe- 
ther from the motion of being removed, or from 
some internal change preparatory to her decease, 
all pain left her afflicted side—a relief which 
her superstitious fancy instantly ascribed to the 
influence of the room and its furniture. In the 
early part of the following day, Lady Guilford 
went through this trying scene, which no doubt 
tended to break up the remains of her own de- 
clining health ; for her decease followed within 
six weeks of the demise of the duchess. She 
received Lady Guilford placidly, saying, * 1 am 
so happy to-day, because your father’s spirit is 
breathing upon me, as he promised; and also 
he has taken the shape of a little bird, singing 
at my window ; just as he said he would come 
back if he could.’ This singular belief in the 
realisation of Mr, Coutts’s death-bed promise of 
revisiting her as a bird, or in the invisible in- 
fluence of a soft breathing, was not an idea 
conceived on her death-bed only. Those who 
knew her intimately since 1822 can testify her 
reliance on this fanciful promise during her 
most healthful and joyous days. The boudoir 
in Stratton Street had three long windows to- 
wards the garden; the trees in the latter con- 
tained numerous birds, that enjoyed their good 
quarters undisturbed and well fed ; these little 
creatures frequently pecked and fluttered near 
the windows; and whenever this occurred, 
it is said that the duchess would open the 
window, throw out food for the applicants, 
and leave the window open with the hope 
of one entering; while, for the remainder of 
the morning, she would be as happy as a child 
whose absent playmate had returned. To those 
who have no power of believing such matters, 
this weakness must have carried with it a cer- 
tain degree of ridicule, although none would 
have been so cruel or insulting as: to disturb 
her faith in what thus innocently gave much 
consolation and support to the believer. At 
first, while viewed under the prejudice whica 
prevailed against her most trivial actions, this 
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romantic superstition regarding one so advanced 
in life as Mr. Coutts, notwithstanding he had 
been her only benefactor, would seem so un- 
usual, that it must have tempted the observa- 
tion, ‘ this is all very well acted ;’ but a deeper 
insight into her character always brought the 
conviction that, at all times, there was not a 
sufficiency of ‘acting’ in her artless nature 
even to procure from the world common just- 
ice, much less a false reputation for sentiment. 
Among the anomalies in the character of Mr. 
Coutts was, that the rigid man of business had 
a fanciful superstition in some matters (which 
is not uncommon among his clever country- 
men), and a pure appreciation of the poetry of 
existence. A beautiful prospect—a fine day in 
the country—a melancholy romance—a well- 
wrought poem, were enjoyed by him with the 





fervour of a youthful mind. Thus, the idea of | 
revisiting the object of his solicitude in the| 
form of a little bird, or of making known his 
proximity by a soft breathing near her, was| 
exactly consistent with the mixture of supersti- | 
tion and romance which formed the unguessed | 
portion of character in this highly-gifted but| 
eccentric man, The duchess easily yielded ; 
credence to the opinion of those she considered | 
sensible, and Mr. Coutts she looked up to and 
cited as one whose judgment no one was to be | 
mad enough to question. In the same manner 
that others quote the philosophical remarks of 
Bacon, Newton, or Locke, she used, from the 
earliest time of knowing her benefactor, until 
her own last days, to say, ‘ Mr. Coutts said so!” 
which, in her mind, was a decision beyond 
appeal. He had solemnly promised this fan- 
tastic return after death, and, therefore, she 
implicitly believed that its accomplishment was 
unquestionable. Her reliance on it was un- 
shaken while her faculties remained unim- 
paired ; and when these were slightly dulled 
by approaching dissolution, her faith in the 
promise was ‘ strong in death.’”’ 





Forget-me-Not for 1840. Edited by F. Shoberl. 
12mo. pp. 360. London. Ackermann and 
Cc 


0. 

Our old friend holds on the even tenour of its 
way, and a feeling preface glances at the sor- 
rowful changes that have taken place since 
this, the earliest of the Annuals, first greeted 
the public with a class of literary and artistical 
production new to England. Mr. Charles 
Swain, whose writings are the most charm- 
ing contributions to the present volume, says, 
“This is the eleventh year since my first 
appearance in your little register of sweet 
affections. Since then, how many are dead ! 
Hemans, Landon, Jewsbury, Hogg, Neele, 
Macnish, Carrington, Scott, Mackay Wilson, 
Inglis ; and how many more?” And he adopts 
the theme in a touching tone :— 


«A Vision of Tombs. 
Addressed to the ‘ Forget-me-Not.’ 

Forget them not! oh, still forget them not! 

The Bards whose spirit hath inspired thy page ; 
Be not the memory of the dead forgot, 

Whose genius is thy proudest heritage! 
Alas for life! what bosom might presage 

The shadow of the grave was with each name? 
Some, gray and lonely at the door of age! 
_ Some in the golden morning of their fame— 

Yet on the path of death all stricken down the same! 


A vision of far tombs oppressed my sight; 
I saw Kilmeny wandering doWn the glen 
To seek her Shepherd by the hill’s lone height, 
Her Ettrick Bard, she ne’er might find again! 
And Scott—that ocean ’mid the stream of men! 
That Alp, amidst all mental greatness reared! 
He, too, bowed down to Death’s recording pen : 
And Neele, Galt, Inglis, Maleolm—names endeared— 
Passed pale, as one by one their visioned tombs appeared ! 


From Nature’s noblest and sublimest brow 
Snatched Inspiration? thou, whose heart combined 
Passions most pure, affections most refined ; 
Whose Muse with silver clarion wakes the land, 
Thrilling the finer feelings of mankind ! 
Thine is the song toarma patriot hand, 
Or as . thousand spears midst Freedom’s mountain 


Thine is the song to fill the mother’s heart, 
Whose children bless thee—Hemans—round her knee! 
Thine is the gifted page that can impart 
A beauty born of immortality ! 
The temple—shrine—and trophied urn—to thee 
Were themes enduring ! where’er Grief had trod, 
Or Hope fied tired from human misery, 
Thou stood’st with Song uplifted to thy God, 
Thou soothedst the mourner’s tears e’en by the burial sod! 
The beauteous spirit of the minstrel dead 
Comes with the harmonies and hues of morn; 
Sits with my sorrowing heart when day hath fled, 
And folds her glorious wings—Elysian born ! 
A broken rose and violet dim adorn 
With their expressive grace her silent lyre : 
But, oh! the wreath by that immortal worn ! 
The inspiration and the seraph fire, 
Which light those pleasing eyes that unto heaven aspire! 


Still mourns Erinna—ever by that coast, 
Whose dismal winds shriek to each weeping cloud, 
Whose waves sweep solemn as a funeral host, 
Still mourns she Love’s own Minstrel, in her shroud; 
The Sappho of that isle, in genius proud; 
The Improvvisatrice of our land ; 
The daughter of our soil—our fame-endowed ! 
For her Erinna seeks the fatal strand, 
And lifts to distant shores her wo-prophetic hand ! 


The blighted one! the breast, whose sister-tear 
Sprang to each touch of feeling, heaves no more! 
Our Landon, silent on her funeral bier, 
Far from our heart, sleeps on a foreign shore ; 
The voice of her—the song-inspired—is o’er; 
Oh, she who wept for others found no tone 
To soothe the many parting griefs she bore ; 
None had a tear for that sweet spirit lone— 
All sorrows found a balm save that far Minstrel’s own ! 


Thou, who receivedst her rose-encircled head, 
Our Minstrel in the bloom of her young fame, 
Give back our lost and loved! Restore our dead ! 
Return once more her first and dearest name ! 
We claim her ashes! ’tis a Nation’s claim ! 
Her—in her wealth of mind—to thee we gave ; 
Yet—plead we for the dust of that dear frame : 
Oh, bear our world-lamented o’er the wave! 
Let England hold at last—'tis all she asks—her grave!” 
Of the other contributions, we shall content 
ourselves with saying that Douglas Jerrold 
gives us the sad tale of the Princes in the 
Tower, in an old ballad form; Miss M. A. 
Brown, ‘‘ The Captive Princess” in verse, and 
a good prose story; the Old Sailor, one of his 
interesting yarns; James Montgomery some 
brief pieces; Miss Lawrance (the author of 
that very excellent production ** London in the 
olden Times’’), ‘* The Dappled Doe ;” and that, 
besides other varieties, we have selections and 
translations from the American and French 
presses, all of which combine naturally with the 
plates (eleven in number, and beginning with 
the Queen), and with each other; so that we 
may truly say the Forget-me-Not is as pleasing 
as usual. 


STANZAS.* 

Sent with a sprig of ‘* Forget-me-Not” to C. B, A***, 
Tus emblem of thy soft blue eye P 
That stole its hue from Arno’s sky, 
Dear maid, I send thee ere I fly ; 

It says—*‘ Forget me not.” 


Soon will the bark forsake the strand, 
That bears me from my native Jand : 
I leave this floweret in thy hand ; 

It says—‘* Forget me not.” 
When cruel seas between us foam, 
And far, my love, from thee and home, 
A lonely wanderer I roam, 

’T will say—*‘ Forget me not.” 
Farewell! Farewell! our sails are set, 
Perhaps on earth our last we've met ; 
Believe me, thee I'll ne’er forget :— 

Oh, then, “* Forget me not !”’ 

R. B.S. 





The voice of Spring is breathing! where are thou, 
Daughter of Genius, whose exalted mind 


* This would have been a little gem for Ackermann! 


—— — 
Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1840: Windeor 
Castle and iis Environs. By L. Ritchie, 
Esq. Pp. 274. London, Longman and Co.; 

Paris, Fisher and Co. 

TuE choice of subject for the Picturesque this 
year is good in every respect. The residence 
of our young queen, the scenery around various 
and beautiful, the historical, poetical, literary, 
and other recollections full of interest; it pre. 
sents every thing to be wished for such a work 
by the artist and writer. We have accordingly 
fifteen engravings by eminent hands, after 
original drawings ; commencing with her Ma. 
jesty on horseback, by E. Corbould, and going 
through the Eagle Tower, vignette; Windsor 
Castle in two points of view, by J. D. Harding ; 
St. George’s Hall and the Waterloo Gallery, by 
Allom ; Chapel, by Mackenzie; and others by 
Harding, till we end in the Fishing Temple, 
Virginia Water. ‘They are all charming per- 
formances. 

Mr. Ritchie’s portion of the task has been 
executed in an able and popular manner, leaving 
us nothing to regret, but much to commend, 
There could, of course, be little new in such a 
composition ; but it is a great deal to put what 
is tolerably well known together in an agreeable 
mauner, and this Mr, Ritchie has perfectly 
accomplished. It is unnecessary to offer any 
extract from the volume ; and all we shall add, 
therefore, is, that, in the publishers’ phrase, it 
is beautifully got up. 





Gems of Beauty; displayed in a Sevies of 
Highly Finished Engravings of Various 
Subjects. From Designs by Edward Cor- 
bould, Esq. With Fanciful INustrations in 
Verse by the Countess of Blessington. 
Folio. London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

* Hawxine,” “ The Swing,” “ The Maid of 
Narni,” “The Earthquake,” ‘* The Minia- 
tures,” “ The Brigand,” “ The Lovers,” 
*¢ Retrospection,” *‘ The Railer,” “* The Bow- 
er,” “The Flatterers,” and ** The Heiress,” 
are the subjects of these charming groups; 
which embody an almost ideal female loveliness 
under the various aspects of hope, terror, 
affection, playfulness, sympathy, &c. &c. Of 
them all ** The Brigand”’ is our favourite, both 
for originality and composition ; but they are 
all very beautiful, and truly such gems as may 
well adorn a lady’s drawirig-room table, or 
boudoir. 

The illustrations, like every thing from the 
writer’s pen, are appropriate, and full of grace 
and feeling. We only regret they are so 
short. We select two examples. ‘* The 
Railer” as sportive, and “ Retrospection’’ as 
pensive :— 

‘* The Railer. 
«Oh, men are deceivers ! they ilatter, and sigh 
To each beautiful maiden they chance to come high; 


And silly are those who such pleadings believe, 
Which never are uttered except to deceive. 


They ’Il swear that they love, and the very next day, 
The very same vows to another they'll pay ; 
And their eyes, like their tongues, are so tutored to 


cheat, 
That no wonder they often delude the discreet. 


O Nature! I'm sure I could better thy plan, 
And make earth an Eden untrodden by man ; 
Where women, from terror of treachery free, 
Might live their best days, without loving—like me!’ 


‘ Forget ye, fair railer, from poor Adam's side 
*T was the rib which was stolen that made him his 


ride ? 

So without us false men (though to thwart you I 

grieve), 
There could be no woman—there had been no Eve !’” 

«* Retrospection. 
Records of hours, with joy inwrought ; 
Quick let the wreathing flames efface 
Each glowing word, each tender thought, 





That once Affection loved to trace. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


on 





Why should I hoard the faithless vow, 
hen Love (for Love is Truth) hath fled ; 
And he who wrote the lines is now, 
‘To me, as numbered with the dead ? 
He's gone ’mid younger hearts to range, 
While mine still broods on all it felt ; 
When, swearing he could never change, 
Impassioned at my feet he knelt. 


Tales of our favourite haunts—of books, 
Chosen by me, they ne’er could tire ! 
Records of sighs, of answering looks, 
Hide their keen mockery, circling fire! 
O Love! and canst thou never bind 
Proud Manhood in thy lasting sway ? 
While Woman, helplessly entwined, 
Lives thy sad captive, dies thy prey !” 





The Oriental Annual, 1840: containing a Series 
of Tales, Legends, and Historical Romances. 
By Thomas Bacon, Esq. F.S.A. author of 
‘+ First Impressions and Studies from Nature 
in Hindostan,” &c.&c. 8vo. pp. 244. Lon- 
don. Tilt. 

Turis is a splendid volume, with eighteen en- 

gravings of the magnificent subjects which the 

East affords, from sketches by the author, Mr. 

Bacon, and Captain Meadows Taylor, engraved, 

in their happiest style, by W. and E. Finden, 

and others. 

At a moment when our prodigious Indian 
Empire is acquiring still more extraordinary 
claims to national attention; when our vic- 
tories are nearing us to Persia, and China, 
and Siam, and countries hardly known to mo- 
dern geography; it is very pleasing to have 
our curiosity gratified by a production like this, 
pleasant to the eye'and interesting to the mind. 
There is much useful information in Mr. Ba- 
con’s narrative; but for the sake of its brevity, 
being more suited to our limits, we select the 
following illustration of the whole :— 

*¢ Shri Gooroo and Gopa Shahir passed into a 
by-word, which remains to this day, denoting 
any fraudulent combination. One of the most 
daring and successful of their impositions was 
plotted against a wealthy raja, celebrated far 
and wide in India for his religious enthusiasm, 
and the unbounded liberality with which he 
entertained all those Brahminical devotees and 
pilgrims who claimed his charity. In relating 
the story it will be necessary to premise, that 
the romance of Hindoo chronology divides the 
history of the world into four eras. The first 
is the Satia Youg, or age of purity and truth, 
during which the life of man was extended to a 
period of a hundred thousand years. The se- 
cond is called the Trita Youg, that is, the age 
wherein one-third part only of mankind had 
become reprobate, and the term of man’s life 
was then ten thousand years. The third is 
the Dwapur Youg, in which one-half of the 
human race became depraved, and the length 
of life one thousand years. And the fourth is 
the present age, the Kali Youg (literally, evil 
age), in which mankind have become altogether 
vicious and impure, as well as short-lived. The 
fraud was thus effected:—Prior to the com- 
mencement of active operations, during a period 
of two or three years, Shri Gooroo and Gopa 
Shahir suffered their hair and beards, and their 
finger-nails, to grow to a prodigious length, in 

| order that they might the better represent the 
| extraordinary characters they were about to 
assume. Shri Gooroo undertook to act the 
| part of an ancient ascetic of the Trita Youg, 
and upon Gopa Shahir devolved the character 
| of the disciple of this wonderful relic of remote 
ages. They excavated a small tumulus in a 
remote and unfrequented quarter of the raja’s 
| dominions, wherein Shri Gooroo was to suffer 
| a living burial ; and having planted wild shrubs 
| and jungul underwood around the entrance of 
| the cave thus formed, they left their work for 


| 
| 
| 





a season, until the plantation had acquired the 
appearance of an untrodden wilderness. All 
preliminary matters being arranged, Gopa Sha- 
hir bedaubed himself with oil and ashes, and 
went to the palace of the raja, demanding an 
audience. Being admitted to.the presence, he 
commenced a mournful complaint, crying out, 
—‘O raja, my heart is breaking with bitter 
affliction. The venerable preceptor and guide 
of my childhood is, I fear, for ever lost to me ; 
—give me immediately a host of your followers 
to seek for him.’ ‘* Reverend father,’ replied 
the raja, ‘who art thou? Who is thy pre- 
ceptor? How was he lost to you? How can 
he be recovered ? Speak, and depend upon my 
assistance.’ ‘O raja, in the Trita Youg I 
and my revered instructor lived together in a 
subterranean cell; and, hearing of the great 
god Ram’s projected voyage to Lanka (Ceylon) 
in search of his goddess Sita, we commenced the 
performance of very fearful austerities in aid of 
his adventure. Unwilling to afflict my beloved 
guide by my presence during the infliction of 
these severities, I retired to a neighbouring 
cavern, and in the anguish of what followed I 
fainted; nor did I recover from the deadly 
swoon until a year or two since, when, alas! I 
found myself in the course of the Kali Youg. 
Shortly after my resuscitation, the god Ram 
appeared to me in a vision, and informed me 
that the venerable sage, whom I reverenced 
almost as a divinity, was also in the land of the 
living,—having survived, like myself, in a 
trance caused by the severity of his religious 
exercises, and the profundity of his meditations ; 
but that he had not yet been recalled to the 
presence of life. What I demand of you, O 
raja, is a large party of your subjects to search 
for his retreat, which I am aware is within the 
limit of your dominions. I am dying with 
anxiety once more to embrace him, and to give 
to this darkened age a light of intelligence and 


sanctity, which will obscure the sun at noon- | 


day, and shed divine peace and happiness into 
the hearts of all degenerate mortals of the pre- 
sent race.” The righteous raja was greatly 
agitated with the excess of his religious zeal, on 
hearing this extraordinary relation ; and, turn- 
ing to his assembled chiefs, he said,—‘ Truly I 
am greatly astounded at this wonderful disclo- 
sure; but how fortunate, or rather how mira- 
culously favoured, am I, that so holy a being 
should have rested in my territories; and that 
I or my subjects should endeavour to render 
him a service! Let us forthwith commence 
our search.’ Hereupon the raja set out with 
a large body of labourers ; and attended by all 
his retinue of state, determined to continue the 
pursuit until the holy devotee was brought back 
to life; doubtless anticipating no end of spirit- 
ual promotion and advantage in return for the 
good office he hoped to fulfil, as the deliverer of 
one so wonderfully influential with the divine 
Ram as this fakhir. Having collected his fol- 
lowers, he commenced in the neighbourhood of 
his capital, upturning every mould and hillock 
to be met with, and eagerly following in person 
the operations of the workmen ; lest by absence 
he should be irrevocably deprived of the first 
glance of the recluse,—a glance which might 
be supposed to extend backward into thousands 
of years antecedent. Gopa Shahir, who directed 
the operations of the men, kept them three 
months employed at a distance from Shri Goo- 
roo’s retreat, encouraging the hopes of the cre- 
dulous raja from time to time, by the relation 
of pretended visions and revelations ; until, as 
he gradually approached the true position of 
his accomplice, he wound the whole multitude 
up to an extraordinary frenzy of superstitious 





expectation. At last, after cutting through 
several feet of solid earth, they opened a small 
cavern, from which came a rush of fresh air; 
and wherein, after an aperture had been made 
sufficient to admit the daylight, they discovered 
the ancient ascetic, cross-legged, immovable, and 
with his eyes fixed as if in a profound trance. 
Gopa Shahir was the first to enter the cave, and 
by appplying a small vial of consecrated extracts 
to the nose and eyes of his spiritual guardian, 
he restored him to consciousness. Gopa Shahir 
now exhibited every imaginable demonstration 
of ecstatic but reverential delight. ‘O most 
holy servant of the great Ram,’ said he, ‘ be. 
hold the raja of these dominions has approached 
to pay his reverence. Be pleased to extend to 
him some token of your favour, in return for 
the devotion with which he has sought your 
presence.’ ‘Has the divine Ram recovered 
the goddess Sita?’ inquired the holy man, 
without deigning to notice the speech of his 
pupil. ‘Yes,’ replied Gopa Shahir, ‘he re- 
covered the goddess, after a desperate struggle 
with Ravana. But these things, most holy 
father, are of ancient date; for you have yet 
to learn that, during the period of your medi- 
tations, the Trita Youg and the Dwapur Youg 
have both passed away; and, alas! I have to 
disclose to you that it will now be our misfor- 
tune to terminate our pilgrimage in the fallen 
age of Kali? ‘Oh! horrible, horrible!’ cried 
Shri Gooroo, covering his face with his hands, 
and exhibiting every indication of intense dis. 
may. ‘Impossible! I shall never be able to 
exist in this degenerate age! The Kali Youg! 
was it not a by-word of infamy? who can sur- 
vive this fearful misfortune? Alas! alas! I 
can only renounce all contact with the world, 
and retire to Kasi, where the influence of de- 
pravity can never be felt.’ On hearing these 
words, the devout raja became exceedingly dis- 
tressed, and entreated that the holy man would 
condescend to consecrate his dominions, at 
least by a temporary residence in his capital ; 
but Shri Gooroo remained inexorable, and de- 
clared that nothing would tempt him to exist 
in such a world of sin and misery. He then 
inquired, with great anxiety, if the goddess 
Gunga (the Ganges) still dwelt upon earth; 
and, being assured that she did, he demanded 
to be shewn some of the water of the sacred 
stream. When it was brought to him, he be- 
held it with the most ineffable contempt, and 
cried, ‘ O thou false and deceitful raja! callest 
thon this water from holy Gunga? Yet, why 
should it not be, after all? for undoubtedly all 
things are now deteriorated. Behold,’ said he, 
‘what the goddess was in the days of the Trita 
Youg.’ Hereupon he shewed them some of 
the milk which remained in his bowl. The 
veneration of the raja was greatly increased, 
on hearing the wonderful words of the fakhir 5 
and, falling at his feet, he cried, ‘O most illus- 
trious of mortals, how miserable am I, that I 
should be thus deprived of the holy counsels 
and society of so sacred a being, the contem- 
porary of the divine Ram, and of the blessed 
sages, at the very moment when I had thought 
my good fortune to be in the ascendant! If, 
however, you must, indeed, depart, condescend 
to receive from me some token of my devotion ; 
of this small merit you must not deprive me. 
Gopa Shahir here joined in the entreaties of 
the raja; reminding Shri Gooroo that the 
Shastras had ordained that all dwellers upon 
the soil of a raja should yield of their increase 
a tenth, at least, whether of fruit or of cattle, 
of genius or of devotion; and, since the reli- 
gious merit of the ascetic had so wonderfully 
increased, by his long meditation within the 
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raja’s lands, he could not consistently refuse to 
impart to the raja a measure of his acquired 
excellence, by condescending to accept some 
small gift from his hands. Shri Gooroo, pre- 
tending to be satisfied by this argument, lifted 
up one of his fingers, which Gopa Shahir ex- 
plained to the raja as signifying that the sage 
would do him the honour of receiving one 
rupee. The raja expressed some mortification 
that so small a gift only would be accepted, but 
immediately offered a rupee in a posture of 
profound reverence, and with his hands joined. 
Shri Gooroo took the coin, and, turning it from 
side to side, regarded it, for some moments, 
with looks of utter contempt. ‘Call you this 
a rupee?” said he, angrily; ‘then it is truly a 
rupee of the Kali Youg. A rupee in the Trita 
Youg was equal to, at least, ten thousand of 
these. How infallible were the predictions of 
the Shastras !’ So saying, he dropped the coin, 
as if it were valueless. The raja felt that he 
was bound to fulfil the expectation which the 
Brahmin had formed on acceding to the receipt 
of the rupee; and, expecting that the favour of 
Heaven would repay him a hundred-fold, he 
ordered ten thousand rupees to be immediately 
counted out, as a more worthy offering. Then, 
on his knees, receiving a benediction, he re- 
turned to his palace; and the two impostors 
decamped with their booty.” 





MRS. BROUGHTON’S ALGIERS. 
[Second notice: conclusion. ] 
“WueEn all the different consuls had as- 
sembled, they with one accord voted that my 
father should be the entire director of their 
movements, and that he should be their organ 
in declaring their sentiments to the dey. My 
father, then, turning to Monsieur de Thainville, 
said, ‘I accept the post of honour you and 
these gentlemen have conferred upon me, upon 
condition that you, sir, will take my arm, and 
thus let us proceed through the town, and into 
the very presence of the dey ; for let us shew 
these barbarians, that when all principles of 
justice and of the law of nations are violated, 
Christians will unite with one another to up- 
hold and support them.’ And in this order, 
the other consuls following them two and two, 
they, without going through the usual ceremony 
of requesting an audience, walked through the 
streets of Algiers, amidst the astonished and 
alarmed inhabitants whispering, ‘ Allah! the 
English and the French consuls walking toge- 
ther !’_nothing doubting that it would not be 
long ere the dreaded prophecy would be ful- 
filled, that when the Christians were all at 
peace among themselves, the downfal of 
Algiers was decreed (and so in fact it was). 
But the consternation of the populace and 
courtiers reached its height, when the cortege 
arrived at and entered the palace gates, and 
my father desired an officer to tell the dey 
that they requested to be at once admitted into 
his presence. An answer in the affirmative 
Was immediately returned, and in the same 
order in which they had walked, they mounted 
the staircase, and entered the audience chamber. 
The dey inquired what might be the motive of 
their Visit; upon which my father informed 
his highness of the determination he and all 
his colleagues had come to, and of which he and 
every other consul, respectfully but firmly, 
begged to apprise his highness,—that if the re- 
Presentative of his. Danish majesty was not 
forthwith liberated, that from that moment they 
considered all their diplomatic functions to be 
Virtually at an end, and that they would 
severally write to their sovereigns, to state what 


spoke, anger lit up his eyes, and with marked 


|to depart, his rage burst through all bounds; 
he literally bounced up from his seat and fell 
down again, his legs still retaining their tailor 
position, whilst he pulled his beard, the great. 
est sign of a Turk’s indignation, and uttering 
words almost unintelligible in Turkish, literally 
foamed. When this storm had partially sub- 
| sided, he asked how it was possible that my 
father could act as he was doing, when he 
thought he would be glad that he thus punished 
an enemy. ‘Was not England at war with 
Denmark?’ ‘And that is the very reason,’ 
replied my father, ‘that the government of 
that country has not yet been able to send the 
tribute; and your highness, in defiance of his 
inviolable character, has, in consequence, sub- 
jected the unfortunate consul to the greatest 
ignominy:’ and, repeating that they were 
unanimously determined to abide by what he 
at first had the honour of making known to 
his highness, my father said they only waited 
to know his pleasure. ‘ You may take him,’ 
was the sullen reply, and he gave orders that 
the English consul was to do as he pleased. 
A profound salute from the consular body ter- 
minated the interview. They left the palace 
in the same manner as they had entered, and 
so continued their procession to the slaves’ 
bagnio, at the Marina, where, it will be need- 
less to say, that their feelings of indignation 
were greatly aggravated, on finding the brave 
and generous Ulrich heavily ironed, in the 
midst of slaves, with a chain round his leg, 
upwards of fifty pounds in weight; those who 
had the disgraceful office of his keeping, de- 
claring that such was the violence of his rage, 
that they had been under the necessity of thus 
confining him; and with no little difficulty did 
his scarcely calmer friends prevent him from 
wreaking, with his once again free arms, his 
justly excited vengeance upon the slavish in- 
struments of their barbarian master. Mr. Ul- 
rich, at daylight that morning, had been obliged 
to march to the arsenal, to work with the rest 
of the slaves, saving that they were not loaded 
with the infamous badge of irons which the 
consul alone was obliged to sustain. The 
order of their march back to the Danish con- 
sulate, was only varied by Mr. de Thainville 
and papa, triumphantly placing the respected 
object of their anxiety between them, and they 
thus accompanied him to his expectant family. 
Mr. Ulrich’s sufferings for his sovereign and 
country were fully estimated by the former, 
who conferred upon him, in consequence, the 
highest Danish order of knighthood ; and, after 
his return to Copenhagen, he was nominated 
to a high official situation, either in the king’s 
household or government. The same lawless 
scene in which my father acted a correspond- 
ing part, was twice afterwards witnessed during 
our residence at Algiers.” 

Of customs, &c., the following are exam- 
les :— 
me I well remember having paid several very 
agreeable visits to Sidi Ali’s family at their 
garden. One in particular is always brought 
to my recollection, whenever I read of our 
blessed Saviour after his glorious resurrection, 





taken place, and to demand ships to be sent 


having asked his disciples for a piece of fish and 


| 
| 








;, ; ee 
to convey them from a country where the law some honeycomb, of which they had just par- 
of nations had been so grossly violated, and! taken; and by eating thereof convincing them, 
where they could not for a moment consider | to their great joy, of his personality and iden- 
their persons in safety. The dey had at first! tity (Luke chap. xxiv. verse 22). 
received them with a grave, although rather | dinner at which I was present at the garden of 
surprised manner; gradually, as my father | Sidi Ali, a dish of fish was served and eaten 


For at a 


with honey; but the taste did not please me, 


impatience he listened to the frightened dra-' for however much I usually liked the excellent 
goman’s translation; but ere he had pro- cookery of Algerine dishes, I ate it with repu 
nounced its conclusion, declaring their intention | nance. 


Many of the common usages of dail 
life in Algiers are related in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and these familiar illustrations, of 


course, strike me probably with greater effect 
than they would have struck others, to whom 
they bring not back 


* The thoughts, the hopes of childhood’s years, 
The words of love en: spoken.’ | 
- 


“ Our feelings have been dreadfully shocked 
by hearing that David Bacri, the king of the 
Jews, has been cruelly massacred at the palace, 
whither he had been sent for, and at first re- 
ceived with apparent courtesy ;— indeed the 
dey was almost unusually gracious during the 
whole time of the audience, conversing on the 
most indifferent topics ; and it was only on the 
unfortunate victim’s leaving the barbarous 
presence, that he had even a suspicion of the 
dreadful fate to which the smiling tyrant had 
doomed him. As he descended into the skiffa 
of the palace, two of the chaousses seized him, 
whilst a third, wielding a sabre, but too evi- 
dently informed him of the sentence that had 
been passed upon him. Vividly are the horri- 
ble details retained in my remembrance; for 
carefully as my beloved mother kept us, to the 
utmost; of her ability, in ignorance of many of 
the barbarous scenes which passed around us, 
yet I did hear the shocking particulars of this 
poor man’s fate. They are too dreadful to be 
trace by a woman’s pen; for he was a power- 
ful, :athletic man, and he defended heaven’s 
first, best gift (begging Milton and Eve’s 
pardon), to the last mortal struggle. Long, 
long, by night and by day, did his handsome 
countenance and noble person haunt my sleep- 
ing and my waking dreams. I had not seen 
hina very often ; for as he was a devoted adhe- 
rent and active partisan of France, he only 
called upon my father on stated seasons, when 
visits of ceremony were incumbent on certain 
people to pay to the representatives of the dif- 
ferent powers; but his was not a face or figure 
to be forgotten, or classed with those of the 
common herd. You could not mistake his 
being a son of Israel, for the peculiar character- 
istics of his race were strongly engraved upon 
his handsome, noble features; but he fully 
realised one’s personification of a descendant of 
the princes of the house of Judah, and his 
dignified and highly refined address was in 
perfect keeping with his appearance. How- 
ever, I do not know to what tribe he claimed 
parentage; nor should I think that he had 
lineally inherited his good looks, as his brother 
Jacob was of a far less aristocratic aspect. * * 

“ The first news this morning was that our 





poor landlord, Sidi Cadua, had been sent for by 
a chaous to the palace, where, without any 
accusation, his turban and shershea were taken 
off; he was then dragged to Bab-el-zoon, and 
hanged like a dog. ‘Thus died the head of the 
most noble and ancient Moorish family, at 
seventy years of age, whose only crime, it 
proves, was marrying yesterday his youngest 
daughter to a Turk, who was hogia at the 
palace in Achmet Pacha’s reign.” 

We conclude with a strange romance of real 
biography :— 





“ Mr. Clark told me the following curious 
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story :—That when he was at Alicant a galley | mixed with alcohol, it would with more facility 
arrived, which had just escaped from Tangiers act chemically on the alcohol, than if the 
with the first or favourite wife of Muli Maho-|oxygen were in the state of gas. 
med, the late emperor of Morocco, who had | nascent oxygen were presented to alcohol, and 
lately been assassinated by his rebellious son if, still further, both substances were brought 
Muli Ismael. This lady, who, with her at-|into contact with platina in a state of great 
tendants, was seeking a refuge in Spain, was division, in such circumstances the chemical 
originally a Miss Thomson of Cork, and when |action of both substances ought to be more 
on her passage from that city to Cadiz on alconsiderable than in the former case; and it 


matrimonial expedition, she had been captured | may be supposed, that although nascent oxygen 
Her | of itself exercises no chemical action on alcohol, 


by a Moorish corsair, and made a slave. 
first intended bridegroom had been a Mr. Shee, 
an Irish merchant settled at Cadiz, who, during 


a visit which he had made to his native country, | the presence of platina. But by what means 
had become acquainted with and attached to|can we place the substances in question, one, 
Miss Thomson, who possessed great charms ;| with respect to the others, in the relations 
but as some impediments existed to their imme-| which have been indicated? A perfectly sim- 
diate union, they parted, having first plighted | ple mode of doing so is to be found in the vol- 
their troth ; and with the understanding that|taic pile, or rather in the electrolysation of 
at some future period she should join him at| water, in which the spongy platina is made to 


Cadiz, as it would be injurious to his commer- 
cial interest for him to absent himself again 
from the field of his speculations. The lady, 
in fulfilment of her promise, sailed to join her 


future husband ; but as just narrated, her} 


destiny was changed by the capture of the ves- 
sel she was in, by a Marroquin corsair, which 
carried her into Fez. Here Miss Thomson was 
detained as a slave, and closely confined, until 
a report of her uncommon beauty having 
reached the emperor, Muli Mahomed, she was 
by his orders removed to the imperial palace, 
and every inducement was held out to her to 
embrace the Mahomedan faith, and to acgede to 
the emperor’s desire of making her his wife. 
Whether it was by persuasion, or from the 
conviction that her fate was irrevocably de- 
cided, her various scruples were overcome, and 
she became the wife of Muli Mahomed, and 
subsequently the mother of two sons, who 
bore the names, the eldest of Muli Ismael, and 
the younger of Muli Mahomed. She was ever 
the most favoured of her imperial husland’s 
wives, for he had many besides ; and the uum- 
ber must have been great, as I have heard both 
from Mr. Clark, and Mr. Romans, who was at 
one time established as a merchant in Morocco, 
that the Emperor Muli Mahomed actually 
formed a regiment, composed entirely of his 
own sons, to the number of five hundred and 
twenty-three, most of them being blacks. Mr. 
Clark says that this wonderfully fated lady, 
when he saw her in Spain, was dressed in the 
Moorish costume; and strange as it appears, 
she seemed in all respects to have adopted the 
tastes of her new country in preference to those 
of Christendom, for she afterwards returned to 
Morocco, and there ended her days.” 

There is another version of the story, but 
one is enough for us; as we hope these very 
miscellaneous extracts are, to shew our readers 
— an amusing work is here presented to 
them. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SCHUNBEIN’S CHEMICAL RESEARCHES. 
(Concluded from p. 683.] 

Tue interesting researches of Deebereiner 
with reference to platina have taught us that 
that metal, in a state of great division, deter- 
mines alcohol to absorb oxygen pretty rapidly, 
and partly to dishydrogenise itself. This fact, 
and others mentioned above, induce me to 
think it probable that, in favourable circum- 
stances, the oxygen produced by the electroly- 
sation of water may be determined to. act 
chemically on hydrogenous liquids,—for ex- 
ample, on alcohol ; instead of disengaging itself 

in the state of gas at the positive electrode. 
In fact, if oxygen in the uascent state were 





| 





But if 


it would exercise one if its affinity for hydro- 
gen should acquire still more intensity from 


officiate as a positive electrode. If, during the 
decomposition of the water, this electrode is 
surrounded with a solution of alcohol in water, 
all the circumstances enumerated above will be 
evidently united: for the oxygen withdrawn 
from the water by electrolytic means will be in 
the nascent state at the moment it becomes 
free, and in that state is conducted to the 
spongy platina. The following details will 
shew if the conjectures which I have hazarded 
above are or are not confirmed by experience. 

First Experiment.—In a mixture formed of 
one volume of water, and two volumes of 
common alcohol, a small quantity of hydrated 
phosphoric acid is dissolved, to render it a 
better conductor of the current. If this liquid 
be put in communication with the voltaic pile 
of which I have spoken, in which the spongy | 
platina serves as the positive electrode, and if 
the circuit be closed, not the smallest bubble of 
oxygen is disengaged at the electrode, provided 
always that the spongy platina has been heated 
to a red heat immediately before putting it | 
into communication with the pile and the 
liquid. If cold spongy platina is plunged into 
the latter, a few bubbles are at first disengaged 
on the surface, but after a few instants’ immer- 
sion of the positive electrode in the liquid, 
all disengagement of gas ceases entirely to 
take place on the metal, while the hydrogen 
becomes free at the negative electrode. 

When the platina in wire is used as a 
positive pole, it establishes at its surface a con- 
tinued disengagement of oxygen, let the extre- 
mity of the polar wire be plunged into the 
liquid in its natural state or rolled into a clus- 
ter, let it be heated or not before the immersion. 
But I have not yet been able to ascertain if the 
oxygen disengaged under these last circum- 
stances at the positive electrode amounts to one 
volume for two volumes of hydrogen disengaged 
at the same time as the negative electrode. To 
judge by appearances, it is by no means so; 
and that would be a proof, if things really thus 
occur,that even compact platina may determine, 
in a part of the oxygen electrolytically disen- 
gaged at its surface, a chemical action on 
alcohol. 

The question now is to know what becomes 
of the oxygen which is separated from the 
water, and which shews itself on the spongy 
platina? In order to reply to that question it 
is, above all, necessary carefully to analyse the 
liquid after the current has been for some time 
passing through it; and to examine what new 
substances it contains. For want of time I 
have not yet been able to make this inquiry. 
Nevertheless, I have some reason to presume 
that in the given circumstances it forms the 


oxygenated ether of Deebereiner, or acetate of 








Liebig. Already, 4 priori, the formation of 
that substance seems probable; but that which 
appears to convert that probability into cer. 
tainty, is the fact that when the spongy platina 
serves as a positive electrode in the alcoholic 
liquid, in a little time there is exhaled a very 
strong odour of that acetate when the electrode 
is withdrawn from the liquid. There can he 
no great doubt that, under the circumstances 
in question, it also forms, besides the acetate, 
acetic acid, aldehyde, formic ether, and acetic 
ether. 

In terminating the description of the result 
of this experiment, I will add this remark: 
that if the liquid be diluted with one or several 
times its volume of water, phenomena of the 
same nature as those which have been described 
will be produced: the acetate odour, in parti- 
cular, will render itself sensible on the spongy 
platina. 

Second Experiment.—W ith a mixture formed 
of equal volumes of water, alcohol, and common 
sulphuric acid, results are obtained perfectly 
agreeing with those which have just been 
mentioned. It is only when the spongy platina 
serves as a positive electrode that the disengage. 
ment of oxygen on the latter can be entirely 
stopped, and that the acetate odour is sensible 
on the surface of the metal. 

Third Experiment.—If the liquid used be a 
mixture containing one volume of nitric acid 
of 1°35, and one volume of alcohol, no oxygen 
will be disengaged on the positive electrode, 
nor hydrogen on the negative electrode; at 
least, provided those two electrodes are spongy 
platina. However, in order that this result 
may take place at the negative pole, the platina 
which forms that pole, before it is plunged 
into the liquid, must be red hot, or moistened 
with the liquid and then submitted to a gentle 
heat. When compact platina is used for the 
negative electrode, there occurs on the latter a 
brisk disengagement of hydrogen. If the posi- 
tive electrode be formed of a cluster, somewhat 
large, of platina wire, no trace of oxygen ap- 
pears on its surface. If the wire is not rolled, 
but has some ‘thickness, a quantity of that gas 
scarcely sensible is disengaged. ‘Ihe odour of 
the acetate renders itself sensible on the spongy 
platina, or on the platina cluster, as in the 
preceding cases. 

Fourth Experiment.—If the liquid be com- 
posed of equal volumes of nitric acid of 1°38, 
alcohol, and water, the disengagement of hy- 
drogen on the spongy platina electrode cannot 
meet with any further obstacle, while it does 
not take place on the positive electrode, whether 
formed of spongy platina or of compact platina. 

Fifth Experiment.—In a liquid composed of 
one volume of common nitric acid, one volume 
of alcohol, and six volumes of water, the phe- 
nomena which take place on the electrodes are 
similar to those which the last case exhibits; 
always with this difference, that if the positive 
electrode be formed of compact platina, traces 
of oxygen are there disengaged. 

If iron be used for the positive electrode, and 
if the voltaic circuit be closed with that metal, 
it produces on the surface a pretty brisk disen- 
gagement of oxygen. This last gas 1s even 
obtained in so large a quantity, that it appears 
sufficient-to furnish the means of forming water 
with the quantity of hydrogen disengaged at 
the negative electrode. The fact which Ihave 
just stated is important in this respect, —that 
to me it demonstrates that it is not the nascent 
state of the oxygen which is the principal 
cause, in virtue of which that element reacts 
chemically on alcohol; but that that action is 
essentially connected with the specific influence 
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which platina exercises on oxygen and hy- 
drogen. 
If gold wire be used for the positive elec- 
trode, a little oxygen is also disengaged at its 
surface; much less, however, than on iron. 
It seems to result from this that gold acts in a 


a certain limit. 


the results obtained by the last series of expe- 
riments of which I have spoken, depend on a 
certain strength of current ; and that they dif. 
fer a little from those which I have deseribed if| 
the strength of the current made use of passes 
At the same time, as I have 


manner similar to platina, only in a feebler | already intimated, it is very possible that, even 


degree. 

The preceding data ought, it appears to me, 
to induce philosophers who study electro-che- 
mistry to submit to careful examination all 
the metals which disengage oxygen at their 


‘ surface in their function of positive electrodes, 


when employing the strongest current, all dis. 
engagement of oxygen at the positive electrode 
may be prevented, provided the volume of 
spongy platina made use of be sufficiently con- 





siderable. ‘There is no doubt that the quantity 
of oxygen absorbed by the alcohol in a given 
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in order to ascertain their action with regard time, with the assistance of the platina, de- 
to alcoholic liquids. It is very probable that! pends essentially on the number of points of 
such an examination would shew that it is contact which the metal presents to the two sub- 
according to the chemical nature, and the! stances (oxygen and alcohol). But if, by means 
density of the metal which serves for the of the current, there should be disengaged at the 
positive pole, that the relation in which oxygen | positive electrode a quantity of oxygen, double, 
and hydrogen in a free state shew themselves | for example, that of which that electrode could 
at the two electrodes is determined. | determine the combination with the alcohol in 
Sixth Experiment.—If the liquid contain, | the same interval of time, the half of the disen- 
with two volumes of nitric acid, one volume of | gaged oxygen would become free ; supposing at 
alcohol, results will be obtained in harmony | least that the current in no respect modifies the 
with those described in the third experiment. | catalytic strength of the platina. 
There is, however, this difference, that some, It is also possible that the proportion in 
bubbles are disengaged on the negative electrode | which the mixture of alcohol, acid, and water 
of the spongy platina, If the positive electrode | is applied, exercises some influence on the re- 
be of iron wire, there will be a brisk disengage- | sult of the reciprocal action, which takes place 
ment of oxygen on its surface, while on a pla-| between the platina, the oxygen, and the 
tina wire scarcely a bubble of gas shews itself. |alcohol, whatever may be the nature of the 
Seventh Experiment.—In alcohol mixed with |acid in the liquid. It may also be, that the 
a large proportion of hydrate of potash, I have | temperature of the latter is not wholly without 
not been able by any method to succeed in pre- | influence on the result. New experiments 
venting the disengagement of oxygen on the are necessary to clear up that and several other 
positive electrode. Considerations drawn from | points. But it is, above all, desirable to submit 
theory led me to expect another result. How-to exact analytical examination the spirituous 
ever, the small number of experiments that I | liquids which have been exposed for some time 
have made with this liquid do not yet authorise | to the dovble influence of the electricity of the 
me to admit that the presence of potash in al-|current and the spongy platina, and which 
cohol entirely prevents the latter from exer-|have absorbed either the oxygen or the 
cising a chemical action on disengaged oxygen. | hydrogen of the electrolysed water. It is 
The existence of such a reaction cannot assur-|the only practicable mode of studying the 
edly be denied, except it be once demonstrated | phenomena which take place in the given 
that under all circumstances it disengages, on | circumstances. 
the positive electrode, a quantity of oxygen suf. | Permit me, before concluding, to make some 
ficient to form water with the hydrogen become | general remarks on the facts mentioned in this 
free at the same time at the negative electrode. |memoir. For a considerable time, the phi- 
Eighth Experiment.—If ether, shaken up with | losophers who study electro-chemistry, par- 
nitric acid of 1:35 until it will absorb no more, | ticularly the ingenious Becquerel, have used 
be used as the liquid, no oxygen is disengaged weak voltaic currents, in order to produce, by 


at the positive electrode, whether it be formed | their assistance, the most varied inorganic 
of platina, compact, or in the spongy state. If! combinations, and to form composed bodies, the 


platina wire be employed as the negative elec- | preparation of which, by the ordinary chemical 


trode, an extremely brisk disengagement of | means, is impossible. But, until the present 


hydrogen takes place at its surface ; while that | 


disengagement may be prevented, if, instead of 
the platina wire, the same metal be used in the 
spongy state, and if it be made hot before it is 
plunged into the acidulated ether. 

Ninth Experiment.—By mixing nitric acid 
of 1:35 with as large a quantity of ether as it 
will absorb, a mixture is obtained which does 
not allow oxygen to become free at the positive 
electrode. At the moment at which the pile is 
closed a brisk disengagement of gas takes place 
at the negative electrode, which stops at the end 
of a few seconds. This state of things once 
established, it may be made to pass on a second 
wire, by proceeding in the manner described 
above in No. 3. 

I have not made any other experiments than 
the preceding, with alcohol and ethereal liquids ; 
but they may suffice to put the fact out of doubt, 
that, in the given circumstances, the faculty of 
exercising a chemical action on ether and alco- 
hol may be developed in oxygen rendered free 
by electrolytical means. I ought, however, 

ere to repeat the observation which I have 
already made above on another occasion, that 


moment, if I do not deceive myself, eompara- 
tively very few attempts have been made to 
enlist the electricity of the current in the ser- 
vice of organic chemistry. Now, although it 
is not probable that the voltaic agent holds, in 
that order of facts, the importance which it 
possesses in so high a degree, with reference 
to inorganic chemistry, I am, however, per- 
suaded that we are yet far from having given 
to the employment of the pile, in the domain 
of organic chemistry, the extension of which it 
is susceptible. If we consider what an im- 
portant part oxygen and hydrogen play in or- 
ganic matter, and if we remark with what 
facility those elements may be obtained in the 
nascent state, by means of the voltaic current, 
we may confidently hope to succeed, sooner or 
later, in determining, in a- great number of 
cases, the circumstances in which oxygen and 
hydrogen, at the moment of their separa- 
tion, exercise a chemical action on the 
organic matters presented to them. This 
result once obtained, we shall be able to pro- 
duce, in organic substances, chemical modifi- 
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tain by our actual means, as it is to prepare, by 
the assistance of common chemistry, certain 
inorganic combinations, very easily obtained by 
means of voltaic currents. 

The experiments and the facts reported 
above seem to me to point cut the path which 
must be taken, if we wish to see realised the 
expectation I have just expressed. 

It must be hoped that good chemists, espe- 
cially devoted to that part of their science 
which relates to organic substances, will pay 
some attention to the objects of which this 
memoir treats; and that they will take the 
trouble of repeating my experiments, and mak- 
ing new ones of the same kind. They will 
then, perhaps, be convinced that the use of 
the voltaic pile is not only possible, but very 
advantageous, in many of the researches of or- 
ganic chemistry. 

Basle, May 1839. 

















LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OxrorD, October 24.—The Rev. C. J. Daniel, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was admitted ad eundem; and 

the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—G. Mellish, Scholar of University 
College, Grand Compounder; Rev. F. Daubeny, Grand 
Compounder, Rev. H, Ethelston, Brasenose College; 
Rev. T. Yard, Exeter College; Rev. W. R. Tucker, 
Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W.G.S. Addison, Magdalen Hall ; 
A, H. Anson, Balliol College. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Entomological, 8} P.M. 
Tuesday. — Linnean, 8 p.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M.; 


| Electrical. 


Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 p.m; Geological, 3} 
P.M 


“"Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.m.; Zoo~ 
logical, 3 p.m. 
riday.— Astronomical, 8 P.M. 





THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—This theatre opened on Sa- 
turday with the Fairy Lake, and two amusing 


farces. The house was well filled, but not 
crowded, and looked extremely well in every 
part. We cannot say we admire the new pro- 
scenium, though it is very cleverly executed. 
We deem it a mistake to make such things too 
gorgeous: like the pictures of wild beasts, &c. 
on the showbooths at fairs, they injure the 
effects within. The drop-scene is more to our 
taste. Of the Fairy Lake we need not say 
much, as it was previously performed at the 
Strand; but the music is much more Auberian 
in the new arrangement, and consequently 
much finer; the scenery is beautiful; and the 
singing very attractive. Mrs. Waylett, the most 
charming of ballad-singers, always delights us, 
and gives the sweetest airs in the sweetest 
style. Mr. Fraser has sueceeded Mr. Collins 
(indisposed and apologised for on the first 
night), and affords every satisfaction. Among 
the fairies, our ear was struck by one particu- 
larly good contralto, which, on inquiry, we 
found to belong to Madame Pilati; and we 
mention this the more readily, because similar 
remarks were made to us, on issuing from our 
box, by several able musical critics. Upon the 
whole, the Fairy Lake, as an afterpiece, is one 
of uncommon grace and attraction. 

The activity of the management has since 
been manifested by a continual variety of ster- 
ling revivals. The comedy of Wild Oats, 
which requires the strangest possible cast to 
make it succeed as a five-act farce, was not 
very successful; though Dowton played Sir G. 
Thunder; Compton, Ephraim Smooth eapitally ; 
Bennett, John Dory in a fair style ; and Vining, 








cations, which it would be as impossible to ob- 


Rover with considerable spirit. Much Ado 


| 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








a Ee a 
about Nothing took a higher station on Wed- 
nesday. Benedick, Mr. Marston; Beatrice, 
Mrs. Stirling; Leonato, Mr. Archer; Hero, 
Miss Mordaunt; Pedro, Mr. G. Bennett; and 
Dogberry and Verges, Dowton and Compton. 
Mr. Marston, on his début, met with great 
success. With a handsome face, good figure, 
graceful action, and a full possession of the 
boards, he reminded us somewhat of Charles 
Kemble, but was deficient in energy. With a 
little more earnestness and spirit, and a little 
less coxcombry and playing to the audience, he 
will bea valuable acquisition in genteel comedy ; 
but his voice requires careful training, as it 
‘wants compass and modulation to hide its de- 
fects. Mrs. Stirling’s Beatrice was very suc- 
cessful, and she has only to exert her physical 
powers to ensure still higher excellence and ef- 
fect. Dowton was a noble Dogberry, and Comp- 
ton excellent as Verges. Mr. Marston and Mrs. 
Stirling were warmly applauded throughout the 
performance, and at its close. 

Haymarket.—On Thursday, Sir Edward L. 
Bulwer’s play of the Sea Captain; or, The 
Birthright, was produced here to an audience 
crowded in every part, and with the most! 
unbounded and deserved success. ‘* Most de- | 
served,” for both in action and poetry it is a! 
noble dramatic production ; the plot and lead- 
ing characters possessing much originality, and 
the incidents and situations turning upon them 
being, consequently, novel and effective. The 
broad conception of the story (for we will not 
enter upon details) is that of a mother of high 
rank and power (Lady Arundel, Mrs. Warner) 
devotedly attached to her apparently only son 
(Lord Ashdale, Mr. J. Webster), but having, 
by a first secret marriage with a page of her 
House, another son (Norman, Mr. Macready), 
whose father has been murdered at the insti- 
gation of her enraged sire, and he, the son, 
brought up in ignorance of his parentage by a 
Priest (Mr. Phelps), from whose protection he 
has been taken in his youth, and carried to sea 
by pirates. His sentence has hung like a 
cloud over his mother’s fate: she has never 
felt for him a mother’s love and sympathies, 
and she dreads his reappearance as a spectre 
to blast all her ambitious hopes respecting her 
youngest and darling child. In Arundel Castle 
also reside Violet, an orphan relative of the 
family (Miss H. Faucit), and Mistress Pru- 
dence, an old maiden attendant (Mrs. Clifford), 
which two had been rescued from worse than 
death by Norman in a peril at sea, and the 
youthful pair made ardent lovers; and Sir 
Maurice Beevor (Mr. Strickland), a poor cousin 
_ of the haughty lady, a miserly crafty plotter, 
holding a rod of extortion over her as the depo- 
sitory of the murder secret, and heir to the great 
fortunes of the family, in the event of the deaths 
of Lord Ashdale and Norman. Such is the 
situation of affairs, when the piece opens with 
Norman, returned with his brave shipmates, 
from the Indian seas, and laden with wealth. 
His fond meetings with Violet lead to rivalry 
with the impetuous Lord Ashdale; and the 
terrified mother, to prevent a fatal collision, 
promotes the elopement of her ward with the 
gallant sailor, whom she has recognised as her 
first-born, These plans being detected by Sir 
Maurice, he counterplots to destroy both the 
sons who stand in his way; and, by means of 
Gaussen (Mr. O. Smith), the pirate, who had 
actually committed the murder of Norman’s 
father in a chapel on the shore (now in 
ruins), takes measures to effect that atrocious 
design on the same spot where it has been 
appointed for Norman and Violet to meet an 
hour before midnight, and take their departure 





from England for ever. In the interim, an 
attempt of Sir Maurice to regain the papers 
proving Norman's legal birth and title from 
the priest, by the same agency, leads to 
his assassination by Gaussen, and the re- 
covery of these documents by Norman, who 
thus solves the mystery of his parentage. 
Here the third act closes; and the fourth 
is wrought into the most intense interest, by 
his openly declaring this truth to his agonised 
mother, whose sternness, though shaken, still 
prevails. She refuses him her blessing, even 
after he has surrendered the all-important 
papers to her; and he flies from her presence 
for ever. The fifth act brings on the dénoi- 
ment at the place of tryst. Deceived by Lord 
Ashdale having assumed Norman’s plumed 
hat, as a stratagem of love, Gaussen rushes to 
murder him, but the assassin is slain by Nor- 
man ; and, finally, the mother and brothers are 
reconciled by the filial piety and fraternal gener- 
osity of the heroic seaman; Sir Maurice is de- 
teeted and disgraced, and a happy family compact 
concludes the stirring and delightful drama. 
Whilst Lady Arundel acts upon her unnatural 
resolution, there is more of curiosity to guess 
how events are likely to ensue, than any deep 
feeling attached to the persons involved ; but 
the moment Norman becomes possessed of the 
more tragic lever to appeal to her heart, and 
it begins to stagger more and more under 
that touching force, nothing, as we have ob- 
served, can exceed the intense interest of the 
scene. The strife of passions is carried to the 
highest pitch ; and the whole working out of 
the plot, which, of necessity, occupies consider- 
able space, is borne through triumphantly by 
the strong current thus created, to the very 
end. Tumults of acclamation hailed the 
descent of the curtain. Wreaths and flowers 
were showered upon the stage, when Macready 
appeared to a boisterous call of the house; and 
almost all the performers were demanded in 
turn to receive their quota of vivas. The 
author was also obliged to make his bow 
from a private box : all which later innovations 
we hold to be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, however gratifying 
they must be to those who have so largely 
gratified the bestowers of such fame. 

Having divided the play into two periods, 
we ought to state, that during the first phase 
there is much beautiful poetry to adorn its 
preparatory progress; and we must select a 
few brief examples. 

Falkner, Norman’s faithful lieutenant (Mr. 
Howe), asks him if he intends to forswear the 
sea for love of the fair Violet ; and he replies 
in a glorious strain— 

** The sea! 

No—not for Beauty’s self! the glorious sea— 

Where England grasps the trident of a god, 

And every breeze pays homage to her flag, 

And eyery wave hears Neptune’s choral nymphs 

Hymn with immortal music England’s name !— 

Forswear the sea! My bark shall be our home;— 

The gale shall chant our bridal melodies ;— 

The stars that light the angel palaces 

Of air, our lamps;—our floors the crystal deep 

Studded with sapphires sparkling as we pass ;— 

Our roof—all Heaven !—my Beautiful, my Own ! 

Never did sail more gladly glide to port 


Than I to thee! my anchor in thy faith, 
And in thine eyes my haven.”— 


Violet’s love is also sweetly expressed :— 


«Oh, for some fairy talisman to conjure 

Up to these longing eyes the form they pine for! 
And yet in love there’s no such word as absence! 
The loved one, like our guardian spirit, walks 
Beside us ever,—shines “2 the beam— 
Perfumes the flower—and sighs in every breeze ! 
Its presence gave such a to the world 

That all things beautiful its likeness are ; 

And aught in sound most sweet, to sight most fair, 
Breathes with its voice, or like its aspect smiles, 


Enter Norman. 
—— spoke my fancy, not my heart !— Where art 


ou. 
My unforgotten Norman ?” 
And Norman’s answer :— 


** At thy feet! 
Oh, have I lived to see thee once again ? 
Breathe the same air ?—my own, my blessed one! 
Look up—look up—these are the arms which shelter'd 
When the storm howl’d around ; and these the lips 
Where, till this hour, the sad and holy kiss 
Of parting linger’d—as the fragrance left 
By angels when they touch the earth and vanish. 
Look up—Night never panted for the sun, 
As for thine eyes, my soul !” 


Some single lines told with wonderful effect, 
and were much applauded. Thus, when Norman 
relates how the pirates maltreated him :— 


«* Then they grip’d and bound me 

Toa slight plank: spread to the wind their sails ; 
And left me on the waves alone with God! 

. * . o . 

I woke, and heard 

My native tongue. Kind looks were bent upon me : 
I lay on deck—escaped the ghastly death ; 
For God had watched the sleeper ! 

* . 


: * 
’Twas a brave seaman, who with Raleigh served, 
That own'd the ship. Beneath his fostering eyes 
I fought and labour'd upward. At his death— 
A death, may such be mine !—a hero’s death !— 
he blue flag waving o'er the victory won !}— 
He left me the sole heir to all his wealth.” 


When money is added to the inducements to 
fly with Violet, hear the indignant Roamer of 
the Ocean :— 

« Lady, 
Ye who have dwelt upon the sordid land, 
Amidst the everlasting gloomy war 
Of Poverty with Weaith—ye cannot know 
How we, the wild sons of the Ocean, mock 
At men who fret out life with care for gold. 
O! the fierce sickness of the soul—to see 
Love bought and sold—and all the heaven-roof’d temple 
Of God's great globe, the money-change of Mammon! 
I dream of love, enduring faith, a heart 
Mingled with mine—a deathless heritage 
Which I can take unsullied to the stars, 
When the Great Father calls his children home ;— 
And in the midst of this Elysian dream, 
Lo, Gold—the demon Gold !—alas! the creeds 
Of the false land !” 


When his claims are rejected by his mother, 
the following were very fine :— 


** Norman, Mother, mother ! 
I am thy son—thine Arthur—thine own child! 
Do you deny your own? 
Lady Arundel. 
Save Percy Ashdale! 
Norman, Do not—do not hear her, 
Thou everlasting and all-righteous Judge ! 
Thou, who amidst the seraph hosts of heaven, 
Dost take no holier name than that of ‘ Father!’ 
Hush, hush ! Behold these proofs — the deed of mar- 
riage! 
The attesting oaths of them who witness’d, and 
him who sanctified, thy nuptial vow! 
Behold these letters !—see, the words are still 
By years unfaded !—to my sire, your lover! 
Read how you loved him then. By all that love— 
Yea, by himself, the wrong’d and murder’d one, 
Who hears thee now above—by these, my mother, 
Do not reject thy son! 
. . . 


I have no son, 


7 * s 


Lady Arundel. Quit my presence! 
Norman. I will not! ’ 
Lady Arundel, Will not? Ho, there! 

Yorman, Call your hirelings; 
And let them hear me! [ Goes to the hearth. 
In these halls—upon 

The sacred hearth-stone of my sires—beneath 

Their knightly scutcheon—and before their forms, 

Which, from the ghostly canvass, I invoke 

To hail their son—I take my stand. I claim : 

My rights ! They come—your menials ! bid them thrust 

From his own hearth the heir of Arundel ! 

. . * . . o 
Lady Arundel. So, my tale is done. 

Reclaim thy rights—on me and on my son 

Avenge thy father’s wrongs and thine ; I ask not 

Mercy from thee—and from the hated earth 

1 pass for ever to the tomb, which hath 

Even for shame a shelter ! 

. * * * . 
Lady Arundel, Gone—gone !—and here he 
bless’d the mother : P 

Who did not bless her son!—~Ah, Heaven forgive me: 

These are the deeds in which I place my safety, 

Now won and worthless !—Oh, how human hearts 

Do feed on fire, till, when the flame is slaked, 


* 
stood, and 





Ashes alone are left !" 
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But the speech which told above all the 
rest was the following, delivered with an elec- 
trifying power :— 

«Norman. Each to his element !—the land has form’d 
Thy nature as the hardy ocean mine. 
It is no sacrifice. By men and angels! 

Better one laurel-leaf the brave hand gathers, 

Than ail the diadems pluck’d from dead men’s brows— 

So speaks my father’s son /—Were there before us 

All—all who in this busy and vast mart 

Of merchant traffickers—this land of England— 
Worship the yellow god—how one great truth 
Should shake the sceptred Mammon on his throne! 
Here, in our souls, we treasure up the wealth 
Fraud cannot filch, nor waste destroy ;—the more 
’Tis spent, the more we have;—the sweet affections— 
The heart's religion—the diviner instincts 
Of what we shall be when the world is dust! 
Is it so, Violet? 
Violet. I never loved thee-— 
No, never—till this hour! A moment since, 
When thou wert what the wrong world calls more great, 
Methought thou wert less Norman !” 


In quoting these passages we have much 
forestalled what we would say of the perform- 
ances. Of Macready it is enough to mention 
that he was truly great throughout. Miss H. 
Faucit played the affectionate and confiding 
orphan very sweetly. On Mrs. Warner de- 
volved a character which Mrs. Siddons might 
have wished to personate, and in many parts 
of it, especially towards the end, she acquitted 
herself to admiration. In the earlier scenes 
we thought her too cold; but her task is 
a very difficult one, and hardly any study 
could perfect it for a first representation. 
Mr. Strickland’s Poor Cousin surprised us, 
much as we have always esteemed the talents 
of that actor,—more like the good old school 
than almost any one we know in the new. 
His sycophancy, his heartlessness, his miserly 
nature, and his ambition, were all depicted with 
infinite skill; and the laughable pettishness 
with which he conceals his aspiring schemes, 
often obtained the hearty acknowledgment of 
the theatre. As thus :— 

«*"When Poverty begs, the dogs bark at it; and when 
Poverty is ill, the doctors mangle it; and when Poverty 


is dying, the priests scold at it; and when Poverty is 
dead, nobody weeps for it.” 


His airy ambitious hopes :— 


«« Ah, shall I 

Then be a miser ?—Ho, there! my lord’s lackeys!— 
Room for the Earl of Arundel! You dined 
With the earl yesterday? A worthy lord! 
I'll marry a young bride, get heirs, and keep 
A lean poor cousin of my own to play 
At leapfrog with the little Maurices. 

Enter Lord Ashdale (in disorder). 

a By Heavens! this stranger’s insolence would 


re 
An anchorite’s patience, ’Sdeath ! his hand press’d hers, 
His breathing fann’d her locks. 

Sir Maurice. How now, my Hector, 
My diamond, apple of my eye? Hownow ?— 
Chafed, vexed ? 

Ashdale, Home, home, Anatomy, and drive 
The mice from thy larder. 

_Sir Maurice. Mice !—Zounds, how can I 
Keep mice ?—I can’t afford it—they were starved 
To death an age ago !—the last was found, 
Come Christmas three years, stretched beside a bone 
In that same larder—so consumed and worn 
By pious fast—’twas awful to behold it ! 
I canonised its corpse in spirits of wine, 
And set it in the porch—a solemn warning 
To thieves and beggars.” 


Which bit of dialogue hints to us to note that 
Mr. J. Webster ( except in his entrance scene, 
which is too light) performed Lord Ashdale ex- 
cellently in bearing, delivery of the sentiments, 
and action. Of Mrs. Clifford we have also to 
speak in terms of much commendation ; and 
to the general praise may justly add the names 
of Messrs. Phelps, Howe, O. Smith, and Gallot, 
his fellow-pirate. Nothing could exceed the 
success of the whole, and the management may 
put on its nightcap for the rest of the season, 
whilst the public crowd to have their every 
night's enjoyments of a splendid drama acted in 


a masterly style. The period is the Elizabethan | together. About the middle of Queen Street, 
age, and the play is not unworthy of it. 


at a depth of nineteen feet below the surface, 
were found the remains of an elegant mosaic 

Jack Sheppard._We regret, for the sake of | pavement, which belonged to a dwelling-house, 
our distant and foreign readers, that we can-| and which indicated that the Roman roads ran 
not copy the extraordinary letters in which this} in different directions to the present. The 
name placards every wall and empty space in| position of this pavement shewed that the earth 
London. Composed of all kinds of prison and | had accumulated over the original surface to a 
punishment symbols, it meets the eye at every | height exceeding fifteen feet. During the late 
turn, and makes it evident that the public has | excavations in Moorfields, many rich and rare 
gone quite Wild after Jack! At the Adelphi’ coins were found in fine preservation. In the 
he is glorified by Mrs. Keeley, the inimitable immediate vicinity of the Roman Catholic cha- 
in every thing she undertakes. Paul Bedford’s pel was discovered a beautiful sepulchral in- 
Blueskin is also celestial; and Miss Allison scription, denoting the vicinity as a former 
is a Winifred worthy of the love either of! place of sepulture, and also many sepulchral 
the good or evil genius apprenticed to her| vases. In the excavations in Charterhouse 
father. The scenery here is even a triumph | Square, and those already commenced in the 
for the Adelphi stage, so extraordinary for | formation of the new street from Holborn to 
its effects in this line. At Sadler’s Wells, Islington, no antiquities have been discovered. 
too, the piece is got up in a first rate, The collections of the City Museum, at Guild- 
manner ; and, in short, Jack Sheppard is every hall, devoted to antiquities, and of Mr. Smith, 
where the rage. ‘* The Times,” we observe, of Lothbury, a distinguished city antiquarian, 
has honoured the author of the novel with the’ have received considerable additions from these 
title of Captain Ainsworth, which must be a’ recent discoveries.The Times. ~ 
misnomer, as he has never been in the army, Of H.B’s last Caricatures, no fewer than six 
the navy, the marines, the yeomanry, or the launched at a time, the most humorous is the 
volunteers. Perhaps it was a misprint for|*‘ Trip to Dover,” in which Burdett is driving 
Colonel; seeing ‘as how’? he has so many|the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst as 
companies under his command at this moment | valet, and Brougham as an idle boy hanging 
in all (theatrical) quarters of the metropolis. | on behind. With the exception of Lord Lynd- 

— hurst, the characters are perfect in every point, 
VARIETIES. and the whole exceedingly laughable. 

Hogarth and an Old Silk-Handkerchief—\ Scottish Earthquakes. We see from the 
For a considerable time past, the keepers of | Scottish newspapers that the shocks of earth. 
the National Gallery have been ina state of much | quake have continued in Perthshire, and even 
alarm and astonishment, with respect to the) extended to Fifeshire. These phenomena have 
apparent decay of Hogarth’s fine series of paint-| occurred about Crieff and Comrie from time 
ings, which have been for so many years one immemorial, but we do not remember to have 
of the chief attractions of the Gallery. It heard of their lasting so long or being felt to 
appeared that while the pictures around the | far, 

“ Hogarths” maintained their original bril-| —— 
liancy of colour, the pictures by our immortal | 
satirist daily faded, becoming more and more 
dingy. They were strictly observed, the wall | LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

which they adorned was examined, yet no} _ A Descriptive Catalogue of Roses, cultivated by T. 
cause for the lamentable change was detected. a Geek Fara te @ ea 
After much anxiety it was discovered to arise | new edition, 8vo, 8s.—History of Norway, Sweden, and 
from the breath of the numerous visitors to the | Denmark, by Dr, Dunham, Vol. II. (forming Vol. 118 of 
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, a ° ° + | Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia) f.cap, 6s.—Aids to 
Gallery, who, examining the pictures in question Preaching and Hearing, by Rev. Dr. Skinner, f.cap, 38.— 


The Holy Order, by Bishop Hall, 18mo. 1s. 6d.—The 
Massacre of St. Bartholemew, by Sir W. S. R. Cockburn, 
f.cap, 62.—Guy Fawkes; a History of the Gunpowder 
Treason, by Rev. T. Lathbury, f.cap, 3s.—Paternal 
Advice, 32mo, 3d edition, 2s.—Maternal Advice, 32mo. 
3d edition, 2s.—The Epicurean, a Tale, and Alciphron, a 
Poem, by T. Moore, f.cap, 10s. 6d.—The Flying Dutch- 
man, by the Author of ‘‘ Cavendish,” &c. 3 vols. post 
8vo. i. lle. 6d.—Statutes, 2d and 3d Victoria, 8vo. 208.— 
Palmario, or the Merchant of Genoa, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1. 11s, 6d.—A Pinch of Snuff, f.cap, 4s. 6d.—Fruit Trees, 
a Hand-Book for Cultivators, 18mo. 2s.—Lady Hewley’s 
Charities, Proceedings in the House of Lords, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—Koch’s Revolutions of Europe, translated by A. Crich- 
ton, 8vo. 6s.—Memoirs of his Own Times, by Lieut.-Gen. 
Count Dumas, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.—Walpole’s Letters, with 
Plates, Part I. 8vo. 6e.—Novels and Miscellaneous Works 
of Daniel De Foe, Vol. I. f.cap, 5s. 


with microscopic eye, eager to catch the 
minutest detail of their truly English character, 
approached the canvass too nearly. The damp 
thus occasioned, attracted and retained the 
dust of the room on the surface of the pictures, 
until their wonted and well-known beauty 
gradually became obscured. What was to be 
done? the application of liquids to clean 
pictures is at all times hazardous; doubly so 
with the delicate and expressive touches of 
Hogarth’s masterly pencil. The effect of an 
old silk-handkerchief was tried on a corner of 
one of the pictures,—the result was miraculous 
—a few more rubs and the picture appeared in 
all its pristine beauty of colour and expression. 
The rubbing process was extended to the series, 
and our old friends with ‘shining morning 
faces ” can now scarcely be recognised. 

City Antiquities—The excavations in pro- 
gress in the city for improvements, are con- 
tinually affording new matters of interest to the 
antiquary. : A few weeks since the labourers 
engaged in deepening a sewer in Thames 
Street, opposite Vintners’ Hall, in the middle 
of the street, at the depth of ten feet from the 
surface, discovered the perfect remains of an 
old Roman wall, running parallel with the line 
of the river. ‘The wall was formed of alternate 
layers of flint, chalk, and flat tiles, and offered 
considerable obstructions to the workmen, from 





the firmness with which the materials were fixed 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL,1839. 
October. Thermometer. | — Barome 
Thursday.. 24 | From 48 29°95 
Friday ---- 25 cove 42 
Saturday -- 40 
Sunday---- 35 
Monday -- 28 soe 36 
Tuesday -- 29 core 35 
Wednesday 30 cove 38 
Prevailing winds, N.E. 
Except the mornings of the 26th and 27th, and after- 
noon of the 29th, cloudy, with frequent showers of rain. 
Rain fallen, 6625 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
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24 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are sorry we can do nothing with Omega’s MS., 
which is left for him at our office. 
Erratum.—P. 684, 1, 12-13 from bottom, col. 1, for 
Palladium,” read * Palladian,” 





__ THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Ona “ee sap a erial Drawing Paper, wee ls. 6.5 
anvass and Roller, 3s. 
MAP ‘OF CANAAN, at the Period of 
ts Division among the Ten Tribes of Israel; being the 
first of a pe of Knight’s Iltuminated School-room Maps. The 
want which had long been felt of large Maps for the Instruction 
of the Young, only the ipal natural features, and 
chief places of a country, has been ‘recently supplied by the €om- 
prema for National Education in Ireland; but the slow and 
ostl of printing by the Roller-press, and of Hand-colour- 
ing, mg bey prevented such Maps being produced at a smal! price. 
By the new process of I!uminated Printing, the union of excel- 
lence and cheapness will be attained. 
London: Charles Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 





In imperial roy al . Past I. containing Two Maps, and Four 
ess, price only 1s. 6d. full coloured, 


e8 © 

ILBERT’S. "MODERN ATLAS; Geo- 

graphical, Ea and iptive. 
The letter-press edited by H. INCE, M.A. The Bao will be 
executed in the first style of Art, and engraved (from the most 
correct authorities) expressly for this Work. The Proprietor is 
determined that this Atlas shall be the Best and Cheapest ever 
published; that it shall form an important accession to the desk 
of the Counting-house, prove an acquisition to the Library of the 
Student, and an ornament to the fashionable Boudoir. To be 
completed in Twenty-five Monthly Parts. 
Grattan and Gilbert, Paternoster Row. Orders received by all 
Booksellers. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
ROSES cultivated for Sale by T. RIVERS, Jun, Saw- 
~ —s » Herts, for the Autumn of 1839 and the Spring 1840. 


London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


1840. 
Just published, in a variety of elegant bindings, and a 
with highly finished Steei Engravings, price 2s. 
ULCHER’S LADIKS’ MEMORA N- 
DUM-BOOK and POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1840. 
“Decidedly one of the best ladies’ pocket- eg that appears 
for the coming year.”—Literar: y Gazette, Nov. 1 
Suttaby and Co. London; G. W. Fulcher, _ ~ 3; and 
sold by all ‘ether Booksellers. 


HE NEW BOOKS FOR PERUSAL, 
regul supplied to Families, Reading Societies, 
and Book ube. erty England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in any quantity, upon the most advantageous Terms, by Mr. 
Bull, Public Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square; of 
whom may be had Gratis, or sent by post as a single letter, full 
rticulars, with a Select List, iaclaling all the valuable New 
ublications. 





ee —————————————— 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
AJOR -HORT’S NEW WORK on 


GIBRALTAR, entitled THE ROCK, with numer- 
ous Drawings taken on the spot by Lieut. LACEY, beautifully 
printed in a quarto vol. price Two Guineas, will be published in 
a few days by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Conduit direct. 

Alse, Mrs. POSTANS’ WESTERN INDIA in 1838, 
== , tinted and coloured. 
‘o ensure early Copies, orders are ieaiaaaaa to be sent to the 
Bookselle! 





with 


Nearly ready, Part X 


4 XCURSIONS in NORTHERN eee. 
by Members of the Society hed for 

of Carthage, kc. 

This Work is illustrated by Coloured and Plain tities In- 
scriptions, &c. 

Part I. has already appeared. Part II. will contain a detailed 
account of the late Excavations at Carthage. 
Sele sas M.4. Beiliiire, 219 Regent Stsees. 





Ibe published ry a afew d 
RITHIOF'S SAGA. By ESAIAS TEG. 


NER, translated from the Swedish, Heaorege and ap- 


MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S NEW PLAY. 
On Monday next will be published, price 4s. 
E; a Play, in Five Acts. 
By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
ward Moxon, Dover Street. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Immediately, in 8 vols. post 8vo. 
N F U L T. 
By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Author orn The Widow Barnaby,” “‘ The Vicar of Wreskin," 
« Domestic Manners o! the Americans,” &¢ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Second edition, 8vo. 
AN INQUIRY whether the Sentence of 
Death Pronounced at the Fall of Man oa the 
whole Animal Creation, or was restricted to the Human Race. 


A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford. 


, 


By the Rev. W. BUCKLAND, D,D. F.R.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





0. price 7. 
WELVE SEI RMONS, “delivered in the 
New Temple of the Israelites, at Hamburgh. 
By DR. GOTTHOLD SALOMON, 
And translated from the German 
By ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID, 
dau Murray, Albemarle Street. 


y 
RITIS H AND FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No, XVIII. 
1. Life of Joseph Brant Thayendenegea. 
2, The State and the Church. 
3. The African Slave-Trade. 
4. The Corn-Trade.. —Neapolitan Agriculture. 
5. The Confessions of a Thug. 
6. The Dismemberment of Belgiu 
7. Tytler’s Reigns of Edward VI. eat Mary. 
> Remedial Measures for Ireland. 
. ‘The Homeric Poems. 
10. The Poems of Homer. 
London: &. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
3+ post 8 


PALMARIO; * the Merchant of Genoa ; 


a Nove’ 
By the ee of * Tales of an Arctic Voyager.” 
** I speak of Africa and golden joys.”"—Shakepere. 

¢ Palmario,’ though any thing but a laboured work, is the 
production of great labour and research. It reflects the highest 
honour on its author's head and heart.”—Suffulk Herald. 

‘T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 

Edinburgh. 
Price 1s. each, Nos. LI. and LII. of 
DINBURGH JOURNAL of NATURAL 
HISTORY, and pre cane re SCIENCES, with 
the ANIMAL KINGDOM of the BARON CUVIER 
tage by WM. MACGILLIV RAY, ‘Esq. A.M. &e. 
by eminent Scientific and Literary Men. 

No, LI, ae haere contains Titles, Preface, Lists of 
Plates and Woodcuts, a copious Index to the First Volume of the 
Work, and Directions to the ere 3; with Two coloured Plates, 
Plate xliii. Rhinoceroses. 1. The African, copied, by permis- 
sion, from Dr. A. Smith's limetration of the Zoology of South 
Africa ;” and, 2. The Indian; and Plate xlvii. Camels. 1. The 
Bactrian Camel; 2. The Dromedary. And 

No. LII, for November. Contents of the Journal:—Zoology. 
British Dovirenede: The Marten wand cote nas of a newly 

L ouse, by Dr. M. Wagner— 
Aérial Voya, a of + ah a te of the Dinotherium Gigan- 
teum, with Woodcut—Notice of the Antarctic Expedition. Che- 
mistry. Rock Sait converted into Ductile Thread, Pendulums, 
&c. Geology and Mineralogy. Natural Exhalation of aa 
retted Hydrogen Gas in and Den- 
tritic Figures in Mineral Formations. Geoneeteaee of Learned 

Societies. British Association: Paving Streets and Roads with 
Blocks of Wood. Linnwan Society: A Plant ——— Seed 
without apparent Pollen or Stigma, Plans and Influence of the 

and Ag 1 ag of Scotland. Miscellanies. 
g Discovery in Vac- 
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Notices 

cination 
OF the Animal Kingdom. Order of Bats continued. Genus 

«dd Rousettes; Genus Harpyia, Tubed- 





— by the original aathor, and i wit! 
gravings, Twelve Musical Accompaniments, and other Ad- 
denda. Svo, ay 158. bound in silk. 

Biack and seuesmtaaeieas 3 Weltngem Street, Strand. 


MR. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 
On Friday, Nov. 15, will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TENRY of GUISE ; or, the States of Blois. 
By G.P.R. JA MES, Esq. 

Author of “The Robber,” «The Gentleman of the Old 
School,” “ The Huguenot,” ‘Life and Adventures of John 
Marston Hall,” «* The Gi sy,” ** Life of the Black ‘atom &e. 

ndon : engmam, Orme, and Ce. 
MRS. BODDINGTON'S POE as. 
On Friday, November 15, will be Hi 


pore) een Genus Uephaleves: Family II. a 
Bats. Genus Dysopes, Bull- doy Bats. With Two coloured Pia 
Pi. xxx. B. Squirrels, five Species, including the Common pow 
Alpine; and PI. cxxvi. Partridges, including the Common and 
the Red-le 
Sold at the Orfice 13 Hill Street, Edinburgh ; Smith, Elder, 
Ce. maniens - all Booksellers. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEM- 
BER, price 2s. 6d. contains: 

Of Rabelais: The Man and Author. By an Apprentice of the 
Law—Ministerial Tears—Three additional Chapters of Cathe- 
rine: aStory. By Ikey Solomons, Esq, jun.—Oxford Nonjurors 
—Legend of Becket. Part 11.—Opium Trade with China—Re- 
soomstaedy of a Newspaper Kditor—Youth of Julia Howard 





in 
printed vol. medium 8vo. with Engravings on Wood by “Thee. 
son, from original Designs, price One Guinea 
OEMS, by MRs. BODDINGTON, 
‘Autboress of “Sketches in the Pyrenees,” bad Slight 
Reminiscences of the ay ~ A and “The Gossip’s Week.” 
sient paces and Co. 
STEPHENS’ BRITISH BEETLES. 
On Friday, November 8, in post 8vo. 14s. clot 
MANUAL of BRITISH COLEOP- 
TERA, or BEETLES; containing a descripti fall 
the Species of Beeties hitherto saeertnined to inhabie Great 
Britain and — — ; with a complete oy of Genera, 
J.F. STEPHENS, F 
Author of « Titus strations of British Rotomolgy &e. 
London: Longmam, Orme, and C 


—The Charch and the Chartists—A ‘Sly Drive” 
from the Post-Office to pian aaa Street: Penny Pians and 
uzzling P: i 





James Fraser, 215 Regent sent, London. 


Price Five Guineas ; seams Copies, Seven Guineas; and imperial 
Copies, Tweive Guineas each, 

HE FOURTH EDITION of LA- 

SNE’'S GENEALOGICAL, HISTORICAL, CHRO- 

a ouIeat, and GEOGRAPHICAT, ATLAS, upon the Pian 

of LE SAGE; exhibiting the Original Descent, and Marriages 

of all the Royal Families, from the earliest Records, collated to 

the Year 1839. ether with the Geographical Characteristics, 

Foreign Wars, famous Battles, and remarkable Events; being a 
general Guide to History, both Anciént and Modern 

Prin and Seid by J. Barfield, Wardour Street, Soho ; 





I and Co. and Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers. P 


{ 





SPL PLENDID ANNUALS for 1840, under 
aT peneemene’ Mr. CHARLES HEATH 
REEPSAKE, sil - 
BOOK of BEA UTY, ditto. 
PICTURESQUE ANNU 
Windsor Castle ..... ? ats.; 
GEMS of BEAUTY. dio. Bis. 6d. silk. 
London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


see 214.3; India Proofs, mor. 


0 528, 6d. 
+ 2ls.;5 ditto, 


52s. 6d. 


ditto, 2, 28, 


O S. 
- CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 

Authoress of ** Ellen Fitz-Arthur,” “The Widow's Tale,” 
** Chapters on Churchyards,” « Tales of the Factories,” « The 
Birth-day,” &c. &c. 

W. Biackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and Thomas Cadell, 

London. 


In 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 58. in cloth boards. 
ITARY H O 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. in Senin st the 6th edition of the 
IFE of JOHN KNOX; containing Illus.’ 
trations of the History of the Reformation in Scotland, 
with Biographical Notices of the Principal Reformers, and 
Sketches of the Progress of Literature in Scotland during the 
Sixteenth Century, and an Appendix, consisting of Original 


‘a pers, 
y THOMAS MCRIRE, D.D. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, vio vag and Thomas Cadell, 
Londo 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Lectures on the Book of Esther, in 1 vol. 


f.cap 8vo0. price 5s. 


2. History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain during the Sixteenth Century. evo. 
10s, 6 


3. History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy during the Sixteenth Century. avo. 


10s. 
4, ‘The Life of Andrew Melville. 2d edi- 


a 2 vols. vo. 1d. 4s. 


5. Memoirs of Mr. William Veitch, Minister 

f Dumfries, and George Bryson, Merchant ry Edinburgh. 
Written by themselves. With other Narratives illustrative of 
the History of Scotiand from the Restoration to the Revolution. 
To which are added, Biographical Sketches and Notes. 8vo. 12s. 


vo. price 9s. in board 


A N INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL 
STUDY of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, attempted 
< an Account of the gg and ashort Notice of the Sources, 


of the History og 
By GOUL, TER DOWLING, M.A 
or Wadham College, Oxford; Rector of St. Mary-de- Crypt, 
Gloucester. 
J., G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


~ INTELLIGENCE fr from INDIA to the Middle of omni 
the ASIATIC JOURNAL for NOVEM- 


BER contains Intelligence from India to the Middle of 
September ; also a very full Exposition of the opens Question, 
with the latest Intelligence from British and Foreign India, 
China, Australasia, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 


pesca ENCYCLOP: ee 
s. each, Parts I. and I 


LAIN’S ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA “of RURAL 
SPORTS.—To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 
price 5s, each, mpeg” pee with many Hundred beautifully exe- 
cuted Engravings on Wo 
«The first part of he W Work realises all that could have been 
anticipated; for it promises, by the comprehensiveness of its plan, 
the variety and practical utility of its contents, to become not 
only in great request by professed sportsmen, but to be a favourite 
with others who usually turn an indifferent ear to such subjects. 
—Sporting Mag. 
London: ti Orme, and Co. 


‘THE MONTHLY CHRONICLE for ‘No- 
vember contains :— : 
1. Martin Luther and the Reformation.—2. The Walpurgis 
Night. Translated from the “ Faust,” by John Edmund Reade, 
Esq.—3. Political Studies of Foreign Statesmen. M. Thiers. 
Part I1.—4. The Ideal, from Schiller.—5. The Faeros and 
Privileges of the Basque Pr 6, Ire 
ial Policy of. England. —8, Nationa! 
Mr. Sonat 's Letters. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 








Education. 


PAUL PERIWINKLE; OR, 1 THE PRESS GANG. 
Embellished —_ - ne fine ane Bichiog» by Phiz, 


HE ADVENTURES, of PAUL PERI- 
WINKLE; or, The Press ¢ 
This popular Work will be coguiuety published every Month, 
until fully completed in Twenty Number 
London: Printed for Thomes Texg, 73 é beapeide; | and sold by 
all Booksetlers; also lent to read at all Circulating Libraries in 
Town and Country. 
DE FOE'S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 
Printed uniformly ne che | Waverley sorele, Vol. 1. price 
h boards, 
Ml 
TRE NOVELS. and M iSCELLANE OUS 
WORKS of DANIEL DE FOR, with a Bio: Eetente! 
Memoir of the Author, Literary Prefaces, [ustrative Notes, &c. 
The Work will be printed by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, with | a 
new Type, and other arrangements to economise space, so a, 
without any sacrifice of elegance, to comprehend in each Volume 
the Contents of Two of the tormer edition. The entire Collection 
will form 18 vols. published monthly. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 
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In 8vo. rt 10s. 6d. in boar 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Practica L SERMONS 


By the Rev. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L 

FOURTH EDITION, with Parallel References, and other Improvements, 3 vols, 8vo. 2/, 5s. bound Head Master of Winchester College, late Fellow and Tutor of 
in cloth and lettered, Balliol College, Oxford. 

J., G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Sete eetagent, and 


GREEK TESTAMEN ¥ "7 Waterioo Place, Pall Malt 


In aie price 4s. ia boards, a new editi 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, ECTURES on the CRITICISM and 
: I RE q Py - 

Critical, Philologieal, and Explanatory, from eminent Critics and Interpreters; with Parallel Passages from the | nary tenant Mcolaghes! Study oad Thestegio Mf an 
Classics, and with References to pA for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses; to which is prefixed, a TREATISE on the | ment: to Saleh at now added, Two Lectures on the History of 
DOCTRINE of the GREEK ARTICLE, according to Bishop Middleton, Granville Sharp, &c,., compendiously | Biblicat Interpretation : Sis 
explained, as applicable to the Criticism of the New Testament. The various Readings are recorded under the _ Lone BERT MARSH, o acter mgs eg ene oe 

a ets oless if ers: 

Text. Greek and English Indexes are added. 7 Cumbeides, and Bishop of Peterborough. : 

, G.,F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul's aaa and 


By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall 


Two Plates are added,—the Travels of the Apostles, a Map of Judea, and the City and Temple of Jerusalem. “Wee Ses 8 New Burlington Street, Nov. 1. 


R. BENTL EY Y has just published 


This work is intended for Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. the following NEW WORKS: 


«“ This ‘Greek Testament’ is the most valuable of any that has yet been published with critical and philologi- | I. 
cal apparatus, especially for students who wish to purchase only ONE edition.”—Horne's Introduction to the Bible. Memoirs of His Own Time; 

«© Valpy’s Greek Testament’ is to be preferred to either Dr. Burton's or Dr. Blomfield’s.”—-Christian Guardian. Including the mane eno apaaae the Empire, 

e 4 

«This is a valuable accession to undergraduates, the divinity student, and even the theologian. We cor- By Lieut.-General Count Mathieu Dumas. 
dially reeommend it; and those who wish to purchase only one comprehensive Greek Testament, and that not very 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 
expensive, will find in this edition the very object of their search.” —Christian Remembrancer. ll. 
NOW COMPLETE. 
Printed by Valpy; and sold by Whittaker and’Co. London; and all Booksellers Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard. 

in Town and Country. Embellished with Twenty-seven Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, and Portrait of the Author, by R. I. Lane, Esq. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. bound, price 25s. 


DR. DAVY'S NEW WORK. 6s. 6d. t Ill. 
In$ vols. 8vo, illustrated by numerous Engravings, \HRISTIAN’ "SERVICES for every Day Aristocracy in America. 
price }/. 10s, bound in cloth, i F 4 
R ms n the Week, rom _ ope oak Book of a German Nobleman. 
ESEARCHES; PHYSIOLOGICAL and By the Rev. PLUMPTON WILSON, LL.B. ted by Francis J. Grund, Esq. 
A sag See Rector of Newmarket. Author ote T The Americans in their Moral, Social, and 
JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.R.S. Author of “Sermons.” 3d edition, 8r0. Political Relations.” 
The Principal. jtubjects treated of are Animal Electricity— John Murray, Albemarle Street. i 2 vols. — “ = Portraits. : 
Animal Heat—The Temperature of owen es erg ae a " Paes rica” ae a 
mathorax in connexion with the Absorption of Gases by Serous 1 Rr a %C x y ! gin ad 
and Mucous Membranes—-‘The Properties of the Blood in Health L A CK WwW oO O D S E D I N B U R G H - i Iv. . " 
and Disease—The Properties of different Animal Textures—The MAGAZINE, No. CCLXXXIX. for November. THE CONCLU DING VOLUMES OF THE | 
Putrefactive Process—The Preservation of Anatomical Prepara- Contents :— Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
tions—The Effects of the Poison of certain Ser pente-<iEhe Struc- cae Se agnene Seee he Cherm setustonty i a. By Mrs, Mathews. 
t f the Heart of Batrachian Animals, Xc. ermotimus—. joéthe’s ‘e orks, No. — , 
= “Smith, Elder, and Co. 65 Cornhill. The Queer Stick—V. Ten Thousand a-Year, Part II.—VI. Phi- (Vols. TEE. and sie _Enibellisied with numerous Characteristio 
- losophy of eR History—VI1. Cursory Cogitations concerning | cephese volumes are ¢ heaped up and running over’ with anec- 
; Cats—VIII. Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts—IX, | j atl 1. ; 
Price 2s. 6d. Sayings and Essayings—X. The Tenants of Holywell Lodge—XI dotes of the most singular and diverting nature. They furnish us 
n ° x _ —— Behe | ays 7 j F Fy 
TRE, ORACLE of RURAL LIFE, and Napoteon’s Telegraph on Montmartre—X IT. ‘Phe Crowning of , ee ee ee eminent literary, political, 
SPORTSMAN’S and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S | Charlemagne—XIII. Have you read Ossian ? oS on 
ALMANACK for 1840, with Twenty-six lilustrations, referring William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Vv. 
to the Sports, O. ti and A | Features of the —— ——— naw VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS, 
various Seasons of the Year. . pegs Circulation <4 4 ++ —— - - ——-—-- Now +> » neatly bound,with Engravings, 
“Oracle” for 1839 has induced the Proprietors to extend the ou 7 . % . ’ 
range of Intelligence embraced in the Volume for that Year; ’ the New Number of Mr stresses Ror y oO More, 
and, besides the introduction of several new features of interest, H E M E T Oo P Oo L I yy A N Complete for Six Shillings. 
to add to the Number of Embellishments which that Volume : for November will contain the following Original Arti- Forming the New Volume of 
ype Twelve Woodcuts, illustrating, yong the heads of | cles:— The Standard Novels and Romances. 
rei Months, the respective Signs of the Zodiac proper | ;, Recollections of Ancient Li 1 A, Sister's Love. By Mrs. The following popular Novels have lately been added to this 
“ We have great pleasure in recommending it to our readers, sister. Closto a: 8 h Bar-| 8. Love all Blessed (from Pe- Collection, each Work embellished with Engravings :— 
mtr deserving — atin It contains a Frees man. h). Mr. Hook’s Jack Brag, in 1 vol. 6s. 
variety of information, not on t Oo 1 ord 9, s s . 
sportsmen of all classes, combining a miscellany rarely equalled ee ae ™ Kiilikely. By Abbows Mr. Cooper 8 Precaution, in 1 vol. 6s. 
for utility. Bell's Life ii idieetatiba amineaaiail . Italy. By an Exi Exile. First 10. A Piigrimage from Fontaine} Mr. Maxwell’s Bivouac, in 1 vol. Gs. 
Period: Middle Ages. | lle bigot Scotland. By Miss} Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, in 1 vol. 6s. 
a Ato. 25s. boards, large paper Indian Proofs, 31s. 6d. boards, Sister. By Mrs. Abdy. _ |11, Western India in 1838. By Mr. Ainsworth’s Rookwood, in 1 vol. 6s. 
$T ¥ The Maid of Honour. By| Mrs. Postans. “ee N ties IE 
HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of >| Sir Lytton Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, 


| . ? 
the COLL EGIATE CHURCH of of SOUTHWELL, penn Dn « Misrepre-|12. W Vhy choold« an sak cena 
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